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"Alas! of thousand bosoms kind 
That daily court you and caress 
How few the happy secret find, 

Of your calm loveliness. 
Live for to-day; to-morrow's light 
To-morrow's cares shall bring to sight; 
Go — sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And Heaven thy morn will bless." 
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CHAPTER I. 

PENELOPES HOME. 

Poor creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart, which is working so in thee ? 
Things that I know not of, belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor hear. 

Wordsworth. 

IT was a glorious harvest-day, with golden 
sunshine and golden corn, and a clear 
blue sky, a brisk breeze tempering the glow- 
ing heat. The corn was being gathered in 
in many places, in others it stood rich and 
full, rippled by the wind, and studded with 
many a corn-marigold, blue corn-flower, 
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2 Penelope. 

scarlet poppy, and agrostemma, like so many 
jewels in a golden setting. Here and there, 
too, a white lychnis shot up among the gayer* 
flowers, completing the harmony of colour. 

Crossing such a field, in one of our richest 
and most picturesque counties, might have 
been seen, some seventy years ago, a little 
girl, accompanied by a stalwart man-servant. 
She was a very fair and lovely child, of 
perhaps four years of age — young indeed for 
the sorrow which the little face expressed — 
for tears, great tears, streamed down her 
face, and from time to time an involuntary 
sob convulsed her. It is a sad sight to see a 
little child in real grief ! 

The kind old man-servant seemed to be 
greatly disturbed by the child's sorrow. He 
talked to her of all the passing objects — 
tuned up even a little childish ditty he had 
sung at his mother's knee, and scarcely 
since — offered sugar-plums and brandy-balls, 
with which his pockets were seemingly 
stored, but all in vain. The little heart was 
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sore, and the child only said one word, 
" Mother." 

" The pye sat up in the pear-tree, the pear-tree, the pear-tree — 
Heigh-ho ! Heigh-ho \ Heigh-ho !" 

sang Clement, in a shrill, somewhat cracked 
voice ; but still Penelope — for such was the 
little one's name — wept. As a last resource, 
the old man pointed out the bright flowers 
among the corn, and for the first time the 
child stopped crying, and soon she was bend- 
ing down and eagerly filling her little hands 
with the treasures, and for the rest of her 
walk she seemed to be occupied with arrang- 
ing and rearranging them in order. 

After some half-mile or more, through 
fields and a small park-like enclosure, they 
reached a gabled house, standing in a dain- 
tily-kept garden, quaint, and trim, and 
orderly. On one side was a closely-clipped 
yew-tree walk, formal and sombre enough to 
look upon ; on the other was an avenue of 
hollyhocks of every colour and shade, then in 
full glory and beauty. It was a very pretty 
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house, high-roofed and timbered, and every- 
thing about it appeared to be in the most 
perfect order. As they approached the hall- 
door, the little child clung closely to the 
hand of the old man-servant, who replied to 
her timid pressure by a kindly smile, and a 
" Never fear, missie ! " 

But little Pennie evidently was afraid; 
and when the door opened, and she saw a 
large hall, about which hung armour, antlers, 
and trophies of the hunt, she seemed to 
gather new terror, and she held Clement's 
hand in both of her own, and dragged him 
back from the inner door they were ap- 
proaching. But Clement, perhaps fearing 
lest her shyness should prejudice his mistress 
against her, said, " Come, Miss Pennie must 
not be naughty;" and, opening the door, 
pushed her gently forward into the room. 

She took a few hurried steps, and then 
stumbled forward over something with a 
scream of terror. Then there was low 
growling and another scream, and in another 
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minute a tall young man sprang to the 
rescue, calling off angrily a great dog. 
" Nep, Nep, for shame ! be off with you !" 
and he gave the dog a cut with a riding- 
whip. " Poor little child," he added, raising 
up the frightened babe from the ground with 
tenderness. " Mother, the poor child is 
actually bitten !" 

At this, a tall, stiff, handsome old lady 
advanced with a stately step to the spot, and 
said, " Little goose, could not she see the 
dog ?" 

" Nep shall have a good thrashing — the 
scoundrel !" said the young man. " See 
here, mother ; is it much ?" 

Pennie shrank away as the old lady some- 
what roughly examined the injury, and then 
saying " it was a mere scratch," she added, 
" Take her to Nancy, Ben, and she'll bind up 
her arm, and wash her, and give her some 
tea." She then gave the child a cold kiss, 
half in the air, and turned away to Clement. 

Ben meanwhile tied his handkerchief 
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tenderly over the wound, and carried the 
child away in his arms. 

"Were you in time, Clement?" asked 
the lady. 

11 Yes, ma'am ; the chaise drove up just as 
I got to the inn. Dear me, ma'am, and how 
madam did cry, poor soul ! She said, ' Oh, 
Clement, be kind to my darling,' just as if 
any one could be other than kind to such 
a little angel ! Then there was the young 
lady's brother, — grown up quite a man, he 
is — how he did take on, and he said to his 
father, c Oh, father, why do you let little 
Pennie go from us ?' " 

"Yes, yes, Clement," said the grim lady, 
" I know tears are near enough to some 
people's eyes. But you mustn't pity the 
child too much. She's fortunate to be 
adopted into such a family as this." 

"To be sure, ma'am, to be sure; but 
there's nothing like one's own, after all. 
And then the gentleman — the young lady's 
father — he looked as white as a ghost, but he 
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only said to madam, * Come, Mary dear, it is 
of no use to lengthen this painful moment.' 
So I took up the little lady in my arms, and 
she sobbed fit to break her heart; nothing 
I could do could pacify her till we came to 
the flowers," and Clement pointed to the 
blossoms that lay scattered on the Turkey 
carpet, bespattered with blood. 

" Yes, yes, I see ; send Hannah to clear 
this away," said the lady. " And, Clement, 
mind .you're ready to wait on your master 
when he comes in. He'll bring several 
friends in with him to dinner, may be." 

Clement went away, and the old lady 
(whom we shall know henceforth as Mrs. 
Stillingfleet), after spending some minutes in 
arranging the room and putting away her 
work (which, by the way, was patchwork of 
divers-coloured silks), went leisurely upstairs 
to look after the little new-comer. 

" Yes," she said to herself, " I could almost 
wish it had never entered his head. It is 
awkward to have children where there is no 
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regular nurse and nursery; and I can't begin 
that again. Besides, children are so fidgety, 
and make such a mess in the house, and such 
a noise. This little one, too, seems to have 
been spoiled. I wonder Mary should do 
that. Tut, tut ! why here are foot-marks all 
the way up the stairs. This will never do." 

"Mine, mother," said a pleasant voice; 
and looking up, she saw the same young 
man standing in the gallery, with the child 
still in his arms, who now, though, was 
laughing merrily, as her cousin made the 
cuckoo-clock strike the hours round. 

"What a din!" said Mrs. Stillingfleet, as 
at each appearance of the cuckoo a merry 
laugh accompanied his song. "Ben, you 
should wipe your feet." 

" I'm very sorry, mother. I was thinking 
so much of this little thing, that I forgot ;" 
and his handsome face looked so frank and 
beaming, that no one cculd feel angry with 
him. 

"Have you nothing better to do, Ben, 
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than to play with that child ? " said his 
mother. 

"Nothing better, certainly, mother. I'll 
give her to you, if you wish it, and go and 
thrash Nep, or play billiards. Is that more 
profitable, think you ?" 

So giving the child a kiss, he put her on 
the ground, and Mrs. Stillingfleet took one 
of her unwilling hands, and led her into a 
small room, fitted up with cupboards and 
drawers. Sitting at work by the window 
was an ill-favoured looking woman, who 
pushed her spectacles up, and grunted at the 
sight of Pennie. 

" See, here's your little charge, Nancy." 

Another grunt. 

"And, first, bathe her arm, for Nep has 
bitten it." 

" How came that ?" said Nancy, in a not 
very respectful tone. 

" I don't know. Then give her some tea, 
and put her to bed. Her boxes are down- 
stairs, I believe. You might make her up a 
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little bed in here, or she might sleep in the 
green room." 

" Very well, ma'am, I'll see to it ;" and 
folding away her work, she placed Penelope 
on a chair, and began to bind up the wound 
with no very tender hand. 

" You mustn't be doin' of this too often, 
missie, I can tell you. I've a sight of work 
to do, and I can't be doin' this, that, and the 
other for you, every minute, I can tell you." 

Pennie only answered by a sob. 

" There, don't cry. There, then, sit up 
there quite still while I fetch you some tea," 
and Mrs. Nancy perched the little girl upon 
a high stool to the table, and left her. 

For a time Pennie sat quite still. She 
was too miserable for mischief, too broken- 
hearted to be active. So at last, overcome 
with weariness, and worn out by her sorrow, 
her little head drooped, and she fell fast 
asleep. 

Mrs. Nancy, who was k kind of semi- 
housekeeper and needlewoman, was not 
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sorry to get an opportunity for a gossip ; and 
thinking she had left her little lady safe for 
a time, she lingered with the milk and bread 
in her hand to hear what the laundry-maid, 
who had been that day in Minsterbury, had 
to tell. 

But a loud noise, as if of something heavy 
falling, and then the bitter wail of a child, 
disturbed her in the midst of the story, and 
with an impatient " That child again!** 
Nancy hurried upstairs. 

But Ben was beforehand with her. Spring- 
ing up three steps at a time, he had reached 
the room, and had found his little friend on 
the floor, having in her sleep tumbled from 
her high seat to the ground. Poor little 
thing, frightened and aroused, and surrounded 
by strangers, her sobbing was now more 
difficult to stop than before. 

" The poor little girl is very tired, Nancy," 
said the young man ; " she is worn out with 
the sorrow of the day. Now, Nancy, make 
her little bed ready for her quickly, and while 
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you are doing it I will take her into the 
garden for a few minutes. Come, Pennie, 
we shall be friends, shall we not ?" 

Pennie's only answer was a kiss and 
woe-begone smile. 

Ben took the child in his arms, and carried 
her, first, to see the rabbits, and the horses, 
and a young fawn, and then a hawk. She 
was soon soothed, and smiles dimpled about 
the little sorrow-stained face. Still more did 
she brighten, as Ben carried her from bed to 
bed in the garden, filling her little hands 
with the gayest and sweetest flowers he 
could find. 

A loud tabbering at a window, however, 
arrested them. 

" The child will take cold, without hat or 
tippet," said the stern voice of Mrs. Stilling- 
fleet. 

" Never fear, mother," replied Ben. " But 
see here, we can do this," and he wrapped 
the skirts of his blue frock-coat about the 
child's bare legs, and put his own hat on her 
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head. At this, such a right merry ringing 
child's laugh echoed through the garden, that 
Mrs. Stillingfleet turned away from the win- 
dow with a look of annoyance, saying, " So 
Ben has taken up with her, and he will soon 
spoil her, if he is allowed. But I mean to 
bring her up after my own manner, and I 
believe that children should be clipped and 
pruned, pegged and trained, unless you wish 
them to grow up rampant weeds." 

And Mrs. Stillingfleet returned to her net- 
ting. If she had looked out again, she 
would have seen Ben walking up and down 
the yew-tree walk, with the child still in his 
arms, who, with large open eyes, blue as the 
sky, was listening to the story of Valentine 
and Orson. 



CHAPTER II. 

PENELOPE'S PLAYFELLOWS. 

And let it be of duffil grey, 

As warm a cloak as man can sell ; 
Proud creature was she the next day — 

The little orphan, Alice Fell. 

Wordsworth. 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet ; 
Young lovers meet, old wives a sunning sit ; 
In every street, these tunes our ears do greet — 
Cuckoo ! jug-jug, pee-wee to witta-woo ! 
Spring ! the sweet spring ! 

T. Nash. 

POOR little Penelope sobbed herself to 
sleep that night. Her story ran thus. 
That day she had parted from her mother 
and father, two sisters, and a very dear 
brother — who were on their way to the New 
World. 

Her mother was Mr. Stillingfleet's only 
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sister, and when he heard that the family 
was about to leave England, he begged to be 
allowed to have little Penelope to adopt as 
his own child. She had always been his 
especial pet and favourite, and he urged his 
request with great earnestness. 

" I will take care of her, Isaac," he said 
to her father, "as if she were my own child, 
and provide for her as my own, so that you 
need have no anxiety about her. And now 
our own children are growing up and going 
out into the world, it will be pleasant to have 
a young thing about us. Come, leave Pene- 
lope with us." 

So the father agreed — partly because he 
thought the child would be better provided 
for than if dependent upon him, and partly 
because he felt some anxiety on her ac- 
count, as she was the most delicate of the 
family, lest climate and colonial discomforts 
might be trying to her. But the poor mother 
mourned over the separation, and the child 
had to be torn from her side. 
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Mr. Winwood, Penelope's father, had been 
a rolling stone, and had frittered away his 
patrimony by continual experiments and fre- 
quent "changes; and now he was taking a 
final plunge into an entirely new life, and by 
investing his all in some land in Canada, was 
making his return to England impossible, at 
least for many years. 

So poor little Pennie had said " good-bye " 
that morning to her old home, and to her old 
nurse, and to all she loved, and had been 
transplanted with a somewhat rough hand 
into this uncongenial house, where the step 
of a child seemed strange, and where awful 
precision and severity restrained all her move- 
ments, and hushed her childish prattle. 

Mr. Stillingfleet was a fox-hunting, con- 
vivial country squire, rarely, at home, and 
keeping late hours. When he was there 
Pennie saw little of him ; but he generally 
gave her a kiss and a kind word, and some- 
times a shilling when she crossed his path. 
She shrank from him, though ; his loud voice 
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frightened her, and his jokes did not make 
her laugh — for even at that early age her 
sensitive refinement discovered something in 
them repugnant to her nature. 

Ben was the only son. There was also 
one daughter, Theodora, now at school at 
Bath. 

Mr. Stillingfleet would have been content 
that his son should have followed in his own 
steps — hunting six days in the week, and 
showing himself respectably twice on Sun- 
day at church in the square family pew — 
sitting as magistrate at the neighbouring 
town of Bowerleigh, steward of the county 
balls, and filling up odd hours with billiards 
and dinners at neighbouring country houses. 
But Ben was not content with this. Dearly 
as he loved the freedom of a country life, 
and intensely as he appreciated the beauty 
of hill, vale, woodland, and stream, he pined 
for a purpose and object in life, and inter- 
course with men of cultivated mind. So he 
had persuaded his father with great difficulty 
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to allow him, when he left Oxford, to read 
for the bar; and at the time little Pennie 
made her appearance at Hern's Nest, he was 
at home for the long vacation. It was too 
soon over for her, for when he was gone, Mrs. 
Stillingfleet and Nancy began to carry out 
their notions of " proper bringing up," and of 
" training Pennie in the way she should go." 

That poor mother in the Far West would 
scarcely have recognised her merry laughing 
babe in the demure, timid, shrinking little 
child she soon became. 

It was a strange, unnatural life she led, 
poor young thing ! Restraint on all sides, 
with nothing young about her, she moved 
about with a hushed step and an anxious 
glance from side to side which was painful to 
witness. 

It was a dreary winter, and one of unusual 

« 

severity. Nancy was always up before six, 
when she dressed poor little Penelope with 
little tenderness, and then turned her out 
into the garden till breakfast. 
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" It's all for her good," said Nancy, when 
a tender-hearted housemaid expostulated, 
" Missie ain't made of wax, nor yet of sugar. 
She'll come in as rosy and as hungry as can 
be, you see, now ; and next time, mind your 
own business," 

So the little timid child, accustomed to 
fondling and care of no common kind, often 
stood still with fear at the doorstep, lest she 
should meet the cows going to be milked ; 
or, shivering with cold at another time, she 
would walk up and down before the window 
of Nancy's room, thinking every minute an 
hour, as she watched anxiously to be beck- 
oned in. By degrees she grew braver, and 
she would steal round to the back door, 
where sometimes the dairymaid would give 
her a cup of milk, or the cook a little hot 
cake from the oven. But it was a busy 
house, and tenderness found little place 
there, and sympathy little time to thrive. 

At Christmas, though, Ben came for a 
few days, bringing with him the daintiest 
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scarlet cloak and hood for his little friend, 
and a pair of scarlet morocco shoes with 
silver buckles. But he only stayed a very 
short time, and the gleam of sunshine was 
soon gone from little Pennie's path. 

But the longest winter will yield at last, 
and a day came " when spring came on with 
bud and bell," and when little Pennie's heart 
leapt at finding a big blue periwinkle staring 
at her, out from among its dark green shining 
leaves. She dared not pluck it, so she sat 
down beside it, on a garden chair, watching 
it as if it were a friend. Then came a red 
flush over the hedges, which told of stirring 
life within ; and one morning, after a night 
of rain, great bursting buds studded every 
branch and twig. 

We never weary of spring. Its ever- 
returning note touches a chord of joy in 
the saddest heart, "and eyes that cannot 
but be sad, let fall a brightened tear." 

But to a child what a wealth of delight 
it brings ! And the lonely little girl soon 
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danced and skipped among the flowers, as 
a part of the beautiful whole. 

There was on one side of the house a 
wilderness, so called ; but in truth it was no 
wilderness, but a bower of beauty in the 
merry spring-time ; and this Pennie soon 
discovered. Here primroses "spread for a 
veil the largest of their upright leaves." 
Here bluebells in companies nodded with 
the breeze ; and anemones, like a fleecy 
cloud, dotted the moss-grown carpet. Here 
celandines " told tales about the sun," and 
fairy ferns shook out their delicate fans, 
and the airy hemlock sprinkled the bank 
with white. Here, too, the bright pink 
lychnis flushed red, as if with the joy of 
spring; and the white stars of the stellaria 
holostea lay among the grass, as if dropped 
by chance ; while the turquoise speedwell 
looked on innocently, like children's blue 
eyes. 

This Pennie knew, and much more. For 
she peeped into the nests, and saw the blue 
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and white speckled eggs in the downy beds 
which the mother birds prepared for their 
young. She strained her ears to distinguish 
the songs of the linnet, and thrush, and 
yellow-hammer, and her child's heart learnt 
the meaning of their song. 

And she made for herself a kind of bower 
at the top of a knoll in this wilderness, by 
tying together the honeysuckle and eglan- 
tine. A daisy-pied bank served her as a 
seat ; and here she would sit for hours tying 
up posies and plaiting rushes. 

One day, when she was wandering among 
the shrubberies, weary of being alone, she 
came unexpectedly upon a little girl about 
twelve years old, who was weeding. At 
first she shrank away from her, expecting 
only frowns and cross words from every one ; 
but the little weeder, looking first that no 
one was in sight, called out " Missie ! " 

" Yes," said the child, timidly. 

" Are you all alone ? " 

" Yes." 
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"Ain't it very dull for you at the big, 
lonesome house ?" 

" Very. Oh, I wish I was with my own 
dear mamma!" — and tears came welling 
into the little girl's eyes, 

" Poor little missie. Mrs. Nancy would 
be fine and cross if I played with you ; 
and gardener, too ; but, missie, I should 
dearly like to." 

"But I may come round here every morn- 
ing, and you'll smile at me, won't you ? " 

"That I will, missie. But we mustn't 
talk any more, or I shall lose my place. 
They're fine and strict here." 

Little Pennie turned to go away ; but soon 
after she heard steps following her, and look- 
ing round, she saw the little weeder. 

" Missie, my name's Molly, please." 

" Thank you," said Pennie ; " and my 
name's Penelope." 

" Lor, miss, I could never say that. You 
won't forget me, missie ? " 

" Never. Good-bye." 
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And then the loud, harsh voice of Mrs, 
Nancy sent Molly back to her weeding, and 
Penelope to breakfast and a scolding. 

That afternoon Pennie had another adven- 
ture. Mrs. Nancy often took her for a walk, 
and this day she turned into a farm-house to 
have a gossip with the housekeeper, for the 
farmer was a bachelor. 

Pennie meanwhile amused herself with 
walking up and down the garden, and 
counting the apples on the trees, till she 
suddenly spied something which made her 
start. It was a little girl of about her own 
age, looking through a window — a fair, 
rosy-cheeked, curly-headed little creature, 
with dimpled cheek and laughing mouth. 
To the lonely child it was a vision of delight. 
Penelope stole shyly towards the window, 
and the two little ones looked a£ each other 
without a word. 

At last the stranger burst into a merry 
laugh, and said, " Do you like apples ? — 
here's one." 
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Pennie did not move to take it. 

" I may not eat it," she said. 

Again a merry laugh. 

" What do you like best?" asked the rosy 
child. 

" I like people who smile, and flowers, 
and some books," said Penelope. 

" And I like — let me see — currant wine, 
and mince pies, and going to the fair — and 
oh, I forgot, best of all, my scarlet Sunday 
frock." . 

" What is going to the fair ? " Pennie 
asked. 

" Oh, it's splendid ! I only went once, and 
then uncle was very cross with Sukey for 
taking me. There was gold and silver 
gingerbread, and toys, and dolls, and music, 
and" — but at this moment Sukey and Nancy 
were heard approaching, and the description 
was interrupted ; but the merry child of the 
farm put out her lips for Pennie to kiss, 
and Pennie stood on tip-toe to do so, and 
then Nancy came in sight. 
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But this visit filled little Pennie's heart 
with a longing for companionship ; and she 
often watched from the knoll the smoke that 
wound up from the farm-house chimneys, 

« 

wondering what her little merry friend was 
doing. 



CHAPTER III. 

A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 

O may no wight e'er pennyless come there, 

Lest smit with ardent love, he pine with hopeless care ! 

Shmstone. 

Spirits too tender for the battle here, 

Have turned from life, its hopes, its fears, its charms ; 
And children, shuddering at a world so drear, 

Have, smiling, passed away into His arms. 

A. A. Proctor. 

IT so chanced one day that Pennie was 
speeding along the shrubbery walks to 
the wilderness bower, where she now spent 
all her play-time, when she met Molly 
dressed in her best bib and tucker, with 
a broad grin, expressive of happiness, on 
her honest face. Her dress was composed 
of a home-spun linsey-woolsey, over which 
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she wore a snow-white tippet, with long 
white sleeves ; and a straw bonnet, with 
bright blue ribbons. The poke was long, for 
in those days the impertinent had to peer 
deep into this modest shelter if they would 
see a pretty face. Not so now. 

The holiday glee overcame Molly's pru- 
dence, and forgetting orders, she stopped, 
and said blithely, — 

" Lor, Miss Plenope, I be going to Brunton 
fair ! " 

" Brunton fair ! where is that ?" 
"Only over the hill yonder; and there's 
music, and dancing, and a big show, and 
all sorts ! My little brother Bill met the 
wild beasteses a-going this morning at five 
o'clock, and a camel a-walking on his own 
legs, quite natural ! " 

" Oh, Molly, how I should like to go ! " 

" And why shouldn't you, missie ? What's 

the use of being ever so good, just like a 

saint for all the world? You only gets 

scoldings and ratings all the same, it seems 
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to me. I'd deserve a scolding if I was to 
have it, I would." 

Pennie felt Molly's reasoning was wrong, 
but she felt drawn greatly towards the fair 
from Rose's hints about its delights ; so, 
after a minute's hesitation, she put her hand 
in Molly's, and trotted silently by her side 
to Brunton fair. Oh ! if Mrs. Nancy had 
but seen her, or the stately Mrs. Stilling- 
fleet! 

A short walk through fields and lanes 
brought them into the midst of the gay 
scene. A woman in a scarlet petticoat, 
with gilded wings and painted face, danced 
upon a stage before a show. In another 
place a conjuror was swallowing fire, and 
a boy throwing up different coloured balls 
as thick as hail. A gong sounded loud 
above the band of music, which played 
" Rule Britannia " outside a menagerie, 
and the shrill pipe and whistle of Punch 
and Judy. A little farther on a man shouted 
to the crowd that a pig-faced lady was to 
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be seen inside his caravan ; and high above 
the heads of the people two children stalked 
on high stilts. And then, more attractive 
still, were the swings and roundabouts, 
filled with noisy, merry children, who each 
time they reached the highest point sent 
forth shouts of enjoyment. But this was 
not all : there were also stalls of toys, and 
gilded gingerbread, and sweetmeats. Little 
Pennie scarcely knew such things existed, 
and she passed through the crowd in a maze 
of bewilderment and delight. In her old 
home certainly she remembered having had 
a doll and some wooden tea-things, but at 
Hern's Nest such things were not known. 
Only occasionally, as a great treat, she was 

allowed to look at her cousin Theodora's doll, 
but not to touch it. 

Now she stood gazing in wonder and de- 
light, and she exclaimed in a tearful voice 
to Molly — 

" Oh, Molly, how beautiful ! how very, very 
beautiful ! How I wish I had a doll ! " 
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" Lor, miss ! It's a sin and a shame that 
a young miss like you should not have one. 
What may be the price of this ?** she asked, 
pointing to a fair beauty which attracted 
Penelope's fancy. 

" Four shillings and sixpence." 

Tears came into Molly's eyes, as she 
turned away and counted the money she 
carried in the corner of her handkerchief. 

" And this ? " she asked. 

" Two and fourpence." 

Again Molly shook her head. 

"And this?" 

" One shilling and sixpence." 

Molly pursed up her mouth and considered, 
and then counted out the money, and carried 
off to Penelope, who had wandered on to 
another stall, a shabby wooden doll dressed 
in pink gauze. 

Pennie was full of delight at her prize; 
but yet, young as she was, she felt a little 
uneasy at taking Molly's earnings from her, 
and she said to herself, " When cousin Ben 
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comes, I will ask him to give Molly silver 
money to pay for the doll." 

A dancing bear then attracted them, and 
a monkey on a dog's back; and then came 
a party of buffoons, dressed up with hideous 
masks and birds' beaks. Pennie did not see 
these last till they were close upon her ; and 
then one, not too sober, turned towards her, 
and tried to seize her, chasing her for some 
distance as she ran from him in terror and 
alarm. 

The ugly masks and the rude shouts of 
the men filled the sensitive and timid child 
with such fear, and suggested to her such 
fearful danger, that she continued to run 
long after her pursuer had left her. At last 
she stumbled, and fell over some stones, 
cutting her little knees and hands severely. 
Molly was close at hand to raise her up, and 
a kindly woman from a cottage hard by 
brought water and a sponge, and soon the 
sobs were quieted, and Molly, penitent and 
sobered, carried her little charge home in her 
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arms. She brought her within the grounds 
safely ; and then putting the ugly pink doll 
in her hands, she kissed her, and watched 
her from a distance till she reached the 
house. 

Mrs. Nancy had been very busy making 
ginger wine, so she did not notice that 
Pennie was a little later than usual ; neither 
did she notice the bruises on her knees, or 
the mud on her nankeen frock, as she sent 
one of her maidens to put her to bed. But 
Pennie was not happy. No, though the doll 
was with her in her little bed, not closely 
hugged and fondled, but hidden beneath the ' 
clothes, lest it should be seized. She lay 
awake many hours, and when the morning 
dawned she woke ill at ease. 

She must tell that she had been to the fair ! 
It would be wicked and deceitful not to do 
so! But could she dare to tell ? Whippings, 
and scoldings, and shakings, and starvings, 
and solitary imprisonments, and she knew 
not what, would follow, she fully believed ; 

4 
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and she remembered certain stories of infant 
martyrs, which had been read to her on 
Sundays, and she. wondered if she were to 
be one* 

" I must do it, though, even if I die for it. 
And I think if I do die, God will send angels 
to me, and I shall not feel the pain, but go 
to heaven ; and there I know I may laugh 
and sing, and have a doll, and other little 
children to play with. And I don't expect 
they learn spelling in heaven, at least not 
such long words ; and I should think the 
books are all about good and beautiful things, 
not about bad boys and girls, and going 
to hell, like Aunt Stillingfleet's. So I think 
I should like to go." 

So jumping from her bed, and dressing 
and washing herself without help, she got 
a large sheet of paper, and wrote as neatly 
as she could in her large round hand — 

" Missis Nancy, — I went to the fair. I 
am very sorry. " Penelope." 

It was a great achievement for the little 
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girl, who had never written out of her copy- 
book before ; but she accomplished it after 
several attempts, and folding it into a letter, 
she pushed it under Mrs. Nancy's door, and 
then ran away. First she hid her doll 
behind some books in the library, and then 
she tied on her scarlet cloak, and went out at 
a door which some early maid was unbolting. 

What should she do ? Run away ? or go 
a pilgrimage like Christian in the " Pilgrim's 
Progress," about whom her aunt had lately 
read to her ? Yes, she would take off her 
shoes and stockings, and walk a long way 
barefoot, and eat no breakfast ; and then, 
perhaps, God would forgive her for going to 
the fair. 

Poor little Pennie ! Such was the result 
of Mrs. Stillingfleet's religious teaching upon 
her little niece. So she stripped her little 
fair feet, and left her shoes and socks a tidy 
heap on the door-steps, and set off. 

Soon the gravel and stones hurt the little 
tender feet, and tears streamed down the 

4* 
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child's cheeks; but — " No matter," she 
thought, "the more it hurts the better, for I 
have been very wicked." 

Once she knelt down, and said a little 
prayer. " Pray God show me which way to 
go. I want to go to mamma. Or if that is 
too far, I should like to go to heaven. (Oh, 
if we all felt heaven so near !) Please forgive 
me for going to the fair, and for hating Mrs. 
Nancy, and for talking to Molly, and for 
tearing my new frock. I know it was very 
wicked, and I am very sorry — for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen." 

Then onward trudged the little pilgrim; 
but a cold wind blew, and soon an early 
snow began to fall thick and fast, and the 
little dainty feet left marks on the white 
carpet, and the child's cheeks grew pale and 
her limbs numb. 

" Yes, that is how the infant martyrs must 
have felt," said Pennie to herself. " A little 
more pain, and I shall see heaven, and God, 
and the beautiful angels." 
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A little more pain, and a few more 
struggling steps, and the little one fell on 
the wayside, fainting and unconscious. 

***** 

That morning Clement chanced to cross 
Mrs. Nancy's path, and finding her in a 
towering rage, and gathering somewhat of 
the cause, he set forth immediately in quest 
of the dear little lady, in whose cause he 
always felt bound to fight. And it was not 
long before the tiny footprints guided him on 
the way. His kind heart bled as he saw for 
how great a distance those tender bare feet 
had pressed the snow, and he trembled when 
at last he saw a little scarlet heap on the 
wayside. 

"My pretty baby!" he said, as he lifted 
the child lovingly from the ground. " May 
God help us ! Surely, she is dead." 

He pressed the little limbs to his own 
warm body, and wrapped them round in his 
thick coat, and hurried home, tears falling 
on his little burden from his kindly eyes. At 
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last she moved and opened her eyes, and 
said, " Is it heaven ? O, I'm so glad !" and 
shut them again. 

Tears flowed afresh from the eyes of her 
old friend at these words. Truly it was sad 
that a babe of scarce six years should have 
learnt so soon the weariness and sadness of 
life. 

Mrs. Nancy met him at the door with a 
storm of words ; but Clement waxed strong, 
and waved her aside with a flush of honest 
indignation in his face, and with a courage 
which astonished his fellow -servants, he 
said — 

" Mrs. Nancy, if this sweet child dies, the 
blame '11 lie at your door, and I hope you'll 
have her ghost at your bedside every night 
you lie down as long as you live." 

Cunningly enough Clement had touched 
Mrs. Nancy's weak' point. A ghost was a 
reality to her, and nothing mortal could 
make her afraid. So at Clement's words she 
turned as white as a sheet, and became 
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silent. Soon she was busy giving orders 
right and left, and directing that Pennie 
should be put in a warm bed, and dosed with 
possets, and a doctor sent for. 

When little Pennie opened her eyes, and 
saw a bright fire blazing in her room, and 
the kindly face of old Mr. Morgan, the 
doctor, bending over her, she thought indeed 
she was in heaven. But when she heard 
Mrs. Nancy's shrill voice, and saw her aunt 
Stillingfleet standing by her, she gave a sob 
and a sigh. Her little hope was dead. 

But from that day there was a change in 
Mrs. Nancy's treatment of her. She was 
more careful of her health, and showed more 
interest in her, and even manifested some 
sort of tenderness at times, though morally 
she was as severe and uncompromising as 
before. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COMPASSIONATE SUNBEAM. 

Not seven years old — 

A slighted child, at her own will, 

Went wandering over dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she 

Had built a bower upon the green, 

As if she from her birth had been 

An infant of the woods 

Wordsworth. 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower, 
Over its grave i' the earth so chilly, 

Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

WHEN Penelope was about seven years 
old, her cousin Theodora left school. 
It made little difference, however, to her ; 
for Theodora, though counted learned among 
her compeers, did not think, with the poet, 
that she could learn anything worth learning 
from a child. 
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O dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 

For better lore would seldom yearn. 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 

This would be truly a dull, joyless world 
without these sweet " little prattlers among 
men !" How the freshness and trustfulness 
of children scatters our over -carefulness 
about many things, and shames our faithless- 
ness ! How their lightheadedness reflects 
back a warm ray into our cold, wayworn 
hearts, and their lovingness sheds fragrance 
in a path in which we have grown weary ! 

But Theodora did not think so. Like some 
few unwomanly girls, she did not like children. 
She thought them troublesome (which, of 
course, they often are), and of no kind of 
use to anybody, but creatures to be avoided 
as much as possible. She shut herself up 
very much in her own little study, and 
fetched down sundry Greek and Latin books 
from the shelves of the library, over which 
she pored a greater part of the day, so that 
among the servants, and in the neighbour- 
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hood, it was rumoured that Miss Stillingfleet 

was " a blue." 

Once or twice a week, at her mother's 
request, she called poor little Penelope into 
her room, and gave her lessons in French 
and arithmetic, and sometimes read history 
to her. But she made it very uninteresting, 
and the child dreaded the hours as they came 
round. Theodora would sit on an easy-chair, 
with her feet on the fender, and use long, 
hard words to the little girl, till she yawned 
over them herself, and till the child sitting 
opposite to her on an upright chair yawned 
also, and was reproved. 

Every day Penelope went into her aunt's 
room for two hours' lessons; and grievous, 
and tearful, and tiresome hours they were. 
And every day, too, she sewed fine sewing by 
Nancy's side, from one to two or even, three 
hours. This was Mrs. Stillingfleet's arrange- 
ment for her education. It was supple- 
mented, however, by Ben, who, whenever he 
was at home, carried his little cousin off into 
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the woods, or the meadows, or to the bower 
on the knoll, and taught her sweet lessons 
without a book. Those were happy days 
when 

Life went a-maying 

With nature, hope, and poesy. 

One change, however, Theodora's return 
made in the house, and that was from an 
influx of visitors. There were frequently 
people staying in the house, besides dinner 
parties and dances from time to time. At 
first Penelope was often noticed by these 
visitors, and a smile or a kind word cheered 
the child's heart, and made a sunbeam in 
a dark day. 

But one day Mrs. Stillingfleet overheard 
a lady say, "What a lovely child!" and 
another reply, " Yes, but there is a sad 
expression in her face;" and she began to 
think that Penelope would be injured by 
notice, and gave orders to Mrs. Nancy to 
keep her upstairs as much as possible when 
visitors were in the house. " Vanity," she 
said to Nancy, " is only too ready to spring 
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up in a child's heart, without its being 
planted there." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Nancy ; " and they 
scarlet shoes, I feel it my duty to tell you, I 
found Miss Pennie walking up and down 
before your large cheval-glass the last time 
she had them on, looking at them and 
admiring them in such a way." 

"Dear, dear," said Mrs. Stillingfleet. 
" It is very sad. You must put them away. 
She must not wear them again. I am 
indeed grieved." 

Mrs. Nancy generally had the charge of 
Pennie's wardrobe, and to a child sensitive 
and refined, and possessing a delicate taste, 
it was no small trial to be dressed in ill-made 
clothes of large pattern and glaring colours. 
A sense of fitness is born with some people ; 
and little Penelope, though she scarcely 
knew how children of her own rank were 
dressed, felt that her own dress was unfitting. 

Ben often interfered in Penelope's dress — 
indeed Penelope was the only subject upon 
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which he was undutiful (at least so his 
mother thought), and for that reason she 
loved the child the less. 

" Why do you put little Pennie into such 
ugly frocks, mother ?" he said one day. 
" She looks pretty in anything, it is true, but 
she deserves a more becoming garb." 

" I have no wish to put vain thoughts into 
her head. They will come soon enough. 
You spoil her, Ben." 

'* I have not succeeded yet, mother. 
Besides, I do not think I shall spoil her by 
trying to make her happy for a few short 
weeks in the year, which is all I do. In my 
very heart, I am sorry for that child, mother. 
She leads such a lonely life, and is kept in 
such strict bondage by that cross old Nancy, 
whose very voice is enough to turn all the 
milk sour in the dairy." 

" Nancy is a God-fearing, honest woman, 
Ben, and does her duty by the child, I 



am sure." 



" After her own ideas, I've no doubt, 
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mother;" and he flung a piece of paper 
across the table to his mother. "I went 
out an hour ago, and saw a sight that 
brought tears into my eyes. It was little 
Penelope sitting on the slope, with a cup of 
water and some violets. I asked her what 
she was doing. She said, ' Catching a sun- 
beam. She comes and dances with me every 
day, and I am so tired of playing alone.' 
" ' Do you always play alone ?' I asked. 
" ' Yes/ she said. ' Only sometimes Nep 
will play with me, but not often. But then 
I have the flowers,' and she kissed the 
violets. 'They love me, I think, and the 

Sunbeam.' " 

Mrs. Stillingfleet, to any one but her son, 

would have said, " Romantic nonsense." 

As it was, she said nothing, but took up the 

paper and read — 

THE CHILD AND THE SUNBEAM. 

On the sunny hill-side 

Sat a lonely child ; 
Her lap with sweetest violets, 

Blue and white, was piled. 
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And into a purple china cup 

She placed them one by one, 
Sitting on the hill-side, 

Sitting in the sun. 

She was a very lonely child, 

She had no gentle mother, 
She had no little playfellow, 

No sister and no brother. 
And they at home forgot her, 

And left her day by day 
To sit alone on the hill-side, 

To sit alone at play. 

On the sunny hill-side 

Sang a lonely child, 
Her words were very lisping words, 

Her song was low and wild. 
Oh, I am very lonely ! 

Will no one come and play, 
And sit with me on the hill-side, 

This sunny, sunny day ? 

Not a word or a footstep 

Did the child in answer hear ! 
But in the purple china cup, 

In the water bright and clear, 
Something bright and beautiful, 

In a dress of rainbow spun, 
Danced merrily on the hill-side — 

Danced merrily in the sun. 

Then the child laughed gaily out, 

And danced in the sunshine too ; 
And the merry Sunbeam played among 

The violets white and blue. 
And, day by day, that lonely child 

Brought flowers and water clear, 
To watch on the sunny hill-side 

For her friend the Sunbeam dear. 
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Mrs. Stillingfleet did not care for, or 
scarcely understand the lines. She was 
intensely realistic, and set her face against 
what she called "sentiment," ruthlessly. 
She would have flung them in the fire if they 
had been any one's but Ben's. To him she 
said, with a smile, " You are a foolish boy, 
Ben, you might have spent your time better." 

" Perhaps I am ; but see here, mother, I 
have bought these for Pennie ; please let her 
wear them. You generally let me have my 
own way, and this is a way I have set my 
heart on ;" and bending down to kiss his 
mother, he placed on her lap a little purple 
merino pelisse, trimmed with grey fur, and a 
grey beaver hat with a feather of the same 
colour — a pretty and tasteful dress, such as a 
child of her age should wear. 

" Well, I suppose you must go your own 
way," said Mrs. Stillingfleet, with a sigh ; 
but Ben had escaped out of the window with 
his gun, and the old lady was left alone. 



CHAPTER V. 

SO IV/NG IN TEARS. 

From out the clouds the mother looks 

With wistful glance below ; 
She seems to seek the treasure left 

On earth so long ago. A. A. Proctor. 

What lack the tender flowers f 
What shadow is on the sun f 
What lack the merry hours, 
That I long that they were done 1 
Only another heart, 
Tender and all mine own, 
In the still grave it lies ; 

I weep alone. A. A. Proctor. 

LETTERS had been received from time 
to time from Penelope's relations, and 
these had been read, or parts of them, to 
the little girl at first. But when large tears 
came into her soft eyes, and sobs followed, 
and a great cry of " Oh, mamma, my darling 

5 
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mamma ! " Mrs. Stillingfleet deemed it wiser 
not to " unsettle the child," as she expressed 
it, and ceased even to speak to her of her 
parents. But by this means she did not 
check the wanderings of the child's fancy, 
or extinguish the deep-rooted affection in 
her little heart; for still, day by day, she 
raised castles in the air of the happy days 
when her dear father and mother should 
return to her, or she go to them. She had 
drunk in with eagerness the description of 
their new home — of the log house ; of the 
grand rushing river near by ; of the glorious 
forests, and various coloured foliage of the 
brilliant and strange wild flowers ; of the 
free, happy life, useful and busy, but yet 
refined; and of the bright, clear winters, 
when the rivers formed a shining road for 
the merry sleighs. 

Upon a few chance words in one of her 
father's letters she had built up a hope that 
he would one day come and fetch her. " All 
we want," he had said, "is our little pet. 
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Michael pines for her, and her mother frets 
over her absence. If all prospers with me, 
perhaps you will one day see me come in 
unexpectedly to claim her. She was always 
such a darling with us all, that I wonder 
now how I ever could have made up my 
mind to part with her. The loss is ours 
only, we will hope ; as from what you say, 
she seems to be quite reconciled to her new 
home, and no doubt happy in it." 

This was quite enough for Pennie. She 
found a gate in the grounds, from the top 
of which she could see the high road for 
some distance, and perched upon it, she 
watched patiently and hopefully for hours 
for the chaise that would bring her father, 
or her dear brother Michael. Her hope 
became so real and exciting, that when a 
chaise came actually in sight, she would 
run to meet it, returning, alas ! with a heavy 
heart to weep quietly alone. 

One wet day, however, when she was 
sitting upstairs with her needlework, Mrs. • 

5* 
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Nancy came in, her arms loaded with a 
heap of black stuff. 

"What's that for?" said Pennie, timidly, 
and with a kind of horror at the gloomy 
colour, 

"Lor bless the child, haven't they told 
you ? Why, news came yesterday that your 
father was dead. But it's no odds to you, 
I daresay, seeing you can't remember him." 

But Penelope did remember him, and 
down fell all her beautiful day-dreams at a 
stroke. Yes, little did the grave, stern people 
in that house know how full that child's 
heart was of the tenderest, deepest, holiest 
memories and affections — the stronger and 
the deeper because there was nothing to 
call them out in those about her. 

Nancy was frightened when she saw her 
agony. 

"Now I have been and done it," she 
said to one of her subordinates ; "but, for 
the life of me, I never saw such a child as 
she is for crying. Why, she'll cry if you 
look at her." 
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Poor little child ! she went sadly about 
for many a day after that. Her aunt gave 
her several lectures, but they floated far 
above her comprehension, and did not drop 
one drop of comfort into her sad little 
heart. 

" Penelope," she said, " don't you know 
it is wicked to rebel against God's will in 
this way ? He took your father, child, for 
your good, and you ought to be cheerful 
and submissive. Do you hear ?" 

"Yes," said Pennie, tearfully; but it 
seemed a hard truth to her to learn, as it 
has been to many others older and wiser 
than Pennie. 

" And it's ungrateful of you, too. Here 
you are in a comfortable home, well taken 
care of, and well brought up ; and yet you 
go about the house looking very discontented 
and miserable. Pennie, God won't love you 
if you aren't a better little girl." 

Another hard lesson for the child to learn 
—but she had so often been told it, that 
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she began to think God was not for her, 
only for some different sort of people. She 
did not try to be naughty— indeed, she tried 
to be good; but it was always the same 
story with Nancy and her aunt, " Naughty 
little girl." Naughty if she tumbled down 
and hurt herself; naughty if she sang or 
made a noise ; naughty if her clothes wore 
out — for there was no distinction made by 
them between accidents and natural childish 
tendencies, and wilful naughtiness. Any- 
thing they did not like in her was naughty. 

So Pennie made a curtsey, and said, 
" Thank you, aunt," and left the room with 
a sadder heart than before. 

Soon after this Pennie received a letter 
from her mother, and from that time she 
' heard regularly, and this was a great joy 
to the child. The letters were full of tender 
affection, and of sweet motherly counsel. 
She said, too, that she hoped soon to return 
to England, having sold the property in 
Canada very advantageously. Her son was 
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going to be married, and had a good ap- 
pointment in Hudson's Bay. What visions 
of joy and hope did this letter bring to the 
solitary child ! She read it and re-read it, 
and dreamt over it on the mossy banks, or 
among the cowslips in the meadows, or in 
the bower in the wilderness. 

Then came a long silence ; and Penelope 
dreamed through a flowery spring, and a 
golden summer, and a rich autumn, till 
November came, grey and chill, and dark 
as her own little heart. 

It was mid-November, and a small drizzling 
rain was falling, and all the country round 
was wrapped in fog, when little Pennie came 
down the steps one 'early morning. She had 
watched so many mornings for the post-bag 
in vain, that now she almost ceased to hope 
for a letter; but as she drew near to Clement, 
who was the bearer of it, he said, " One at 
last, missie ; I hope it'll bring you good 



news." 



Pennie snatched it from his hands, and 
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ran to a summer-house near to read it. 
It had a deep black edge, but that did not 
surprise her, as she still wore mourning for 
her father. She opened it, and found it 
was from her brother : — 

" Dear little sister Penelope, — I have 
sad news to tell you. Our dear mother died 
after a short illness last week. She was pre- 
paring to return to England with our sister 
Elizabeth. But now all our plans must be 
changed. I am going to Hudson's Bay next 
month, and I shall take her with me. Mary 
is engaged to be married to an English set- 
tler, whom we all like very much. 

" Dear Penelope, I can fancy what sorrow 
and disappointment this news will cause you, 
if you still care for us at all ; but your letters 
are so stiff, and unlike my little sister, that 
we can scarcely think you are still the same. 
God bless you, dear child, and take care of 
you. — Your affectionate brother, 

" Michael." 
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Poor little Penelope ! Could it be true 
that all that in her fresh, loving spirit she 
had cherished as "mother" was gone? 
Would she never know now what it was 
to lay her head on the bosom of one who 
loved her in spite of her faults and failings — 
almost, perhaps, because of faults and fail- 
ings — who would know her feelings unex- 
pressed, and listen to her without impatience ? 
Penelope was too young to say as much to 
herself ; but the germ of these feelings was 
in the anguish she suffered. She read and 
re-read the short letter, and sobbed over it, 
till at last she fell asleep, exhausted from 

m 

hunger and emotion, for the breakfast hour 
had long gone by. 

There is a painful sense of disorder asso- 
ciated with the tears and groans of a child. 
Children seem to be intended to enjoy freely 
the pure gifts of God, and the sorrow of 
a little child must go to the heart of any one 
who feels aright. 

Once more the kind-hearted Clement went 
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in search of his little lady, and when he found 
her lying on the cold ground, white and 
motionless, he said, "This time she is dead," 
for the little face was swollen with crying, 
and there was an expression of intense pain 
upon it. But, no, she was soon roused, and 
in a few hours was going about the house as 
usual, only that her heart was so heavy and 
joyless. She felt too deeply to speak of her 
sorrow to those about her, for they did not 
care for her or it, she thought. 

Once more only did Penelope hear from 
her brother. He wrote to say that he feared 
his sister Elizabeth was in a consumption ; 
the climate did not suit her, but she was too 
ill to be moved. His younger sister was 
married, and had gone into the Far West. 
And again he spoke of Penelope's stiff letters, 
saying he supposed she had forgotten them 
all, and ceased to care for them. Poor little 
child ! These letters were always written by 
her aunt's side, who generally dictated to her 
what she should say, or else, by her severity, 
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froze her, or awed her into such a state of 
mind, that she dared not express what was 
in her heart. All that Mrs. Stillingfleet 
seemed to care for was that the letter 
should be neat, well-written and well-spelt, 
and correctly expressed. What Penelope 
would naturally have said she would have 
called sentiment, and nonsense, and im- 
propriety. 

So it happened that from that time tidings 
ceased to come from any of the family, and 
Penelope's letters were unanswered. 



CHAPTER VI. 

APPLES OF GOLD IN PICTURES OP SILVER. 

I lay in sorrow, deep distressed, 

My grief a proud man heard ; 
His looks were cold, he gave me gold, 

But not a kindly word. 
My sorrow passed, I gave him back 

The gold he paid to me ; 
Then stood erect, and spoke my thanks, 

And blessed his charity. 

I lay in want, in grief and pain, 

A poor man passed my way ; 
He bound my head, he gave me bread, 

He watched me night and day. 
How shall I pay him back again 

For all he did for me ? 
Oh ! gold is great, but greater far 

Is heavenly sympathy ! C. Mackay. 

WHEN Penelope was about twelve years 
old, a visitor came to Hern's Nest who 
had a great influence upon her after life. 
This was her godfather, an old clergyman, 
who had lived at a distance, but who about 
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this time was appointed a canon of Minster- 
bury. He was a cousin of Penelope's mother, 
and the only relation on her side of whom 
anything was known. When he came to 
Hern's Nest, he saw at a glance the position 
of his little godchild in the house ; and he 
also saw how little she was understood, and 
what a wealth of soul and intelligence lay 
undeveloped in the gentle, shrinking child. 
She looked sad and lonely, and as if seeking 
something, she scarce knew what. 

Old Mr. Dunedin was not to be repulsed, 
as other visitors at Hern's Nest had been ; 
and he asked to have the child as a com- 
panion for his walks, and even made his way 
up into Mrs. Nancy's room, and took posses- 
sion of the arm-chair, and read to Penelope 
while she made button -holes or worked 
samplers. At first, Mrs. Nancy was discon- 
certed, and frowned and grunted ; but, con- 
quered by his persistence, she made the best 
of her necessity, and at last she listened to 
his stories, and even sometimes condescended 
to join in the laugh. 
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Not only did Mr, Dunedin intrude upon 
Penelope's solitude within doors, but he 
found out at what hour she was accustomed 
to walk ; and then he would join her, courte- 
ously dismissing Mrs. Nancy if she were with 
her, who was not, in truth, sorry to be spared 
a constitutional. Or else he would seek her 
out in her bower, bringing with him an arm 
full of books ; and then the old man and the 
little child would talk or read through the 
summer afternoons, till they watched the sun 
go down, and hastened home among the dew 
and closing flowers. 

And he taught her to see in the flowers 
and clouds, and all the glories of nature, 
" some shadows of eternity ; " and to feel 

Through all this fleshly dress. 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

And as they wandered hand in hand through 
all her haunts, and roamed over the hills, 
and through the woods, and b)' the brooks, 
she learnt great lessons for her life — of the 
love of the great God whom as yet she had 
only feared. 
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" Sir," said little Penelope, looking up into 
his face, as they sat under a tree to rest after 
a longer ramble than usual, " I love to think 
of God now. I used only to think He was 
so very far away, and a hard Master. Now, 
I know He is just what I have always been 
longing for — the Love, and the Truth, and 
the Way out of all my troubles. I feel He 
is so near to me now, that I shall never feel 
alone again, and I have often felt very 
lonely. I can hear His voice in the soft 
spring breeze, and ii has quite changed its 
tone since you talked to me. I do not care 
for the unkindness of people now, because I 
know God loves me. I was wanting to be 
loved. I learnt in that book of hymns you 
gave me one that helped me, too, so much to 
be happy. It is called ' The Dawning,' and 
I like especially those lines — 

"Arise, sad heart ; if thou dost not withstand, 
Christ's resurrection thine may be ; 
Do not, by hanging down, break from the hand 
Which, as it riseth, raiseth thee. 

Arise! arise!" 

* 

" Poor little Penelope !" said her old 
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friend, " I am very thankful that you will 
have such thoughts for your companions 
henceforth/' 

" Yes, it seems like a resurrection almost. 
I used to mope about with my gloomy 
thoughts for my companions, thinking of my 
dear mamma, and my own dear, dear ones ; 
and thinking that no one loved me now, and 
that even the beautiful world mocked my 
sorrow by its joyful beauty ; and my books, 
too, used to seem to me so dead. Now I 
shall think of them as my friends speaking 
to me." 

" The spirit breathed from dead men to 
their kind," said Mr. Dunedin; but he 
thought how cruel had been the education 
which not only had shut out the child from 
the sympathy of her kind, but had raised up 
barriers between her yearning young heart 
and her Heavenly Father, by impressing 
upon it so prominently the terrors of the 
law, as to drown the sound of a Saviour's 
voioe, and the proclamation of "Peace on 
earth, and good-will towards men." 
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Mrs. Stillingfleet and Nancy might call 
her naughty now, without cutting her off 
without hope from love and God. She had 
learnt from her kind old friend that she 
might go with her sins and sorrows to a 
Father and a Brother, who loved her with 
that kind of deep love from which her faults 
could not separate her, and which she had 
groaned to think she had lost when her own 
father and mother were gone. 

In another way, also, Mr. Dunedin helped 
his little friend. He found her reading dry, 
difficult books, without knowing what was 
most profitable. So he culled a selection for 
her, and promised, moreover, when he re- 
turned, to send her some of his own, mark- 
ing any parts he wished her especially to 
attend to. 

But, alas ! his visit came to an end. But 
just before he left a little incident occurred 
which gave him an opportunity of adding to 
little Penelope's happiness in another way. 

One day he was crossing the hall, when he 

6 
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encountered Mrs. Nancy, as red as a turkey- 
cock, carrying something with the tongs. 
Penelope followed her, sobbing bitterly. 
They did not see him,' however, both were so 
much absorbed — the one in her wrath and 
disgust, and the other in her sorrow. But 
the next time he met Penelope he asked for 
an explanation. 

" Oh, sir, it was my doll ! my poor, dear 
doll ! Mrs. Nancy found it behind the books 
in the library, and was very cross, and called 
it a nasty thing, and said it must be burnt. 
But indeed it wasn't dirty, for I washed its 
frock often in the brook, and dried it in the 
sun. And I loved it so, for Molly gave it me 
at the fair ; and I had had it with me in all 
my troubles, and had told it all my stories. 
But I never dared let Mrs. Nancy see it." 

"Why?" 

"She says 'she can't abide dolls.' She 
says they are heathenish and idols. And 
now I shall never see it again. My poor, 
poor doll !" 
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"Never mind, Penelope," said the old 
man, smiling as he saw tears coming afresh. 
" Perhaps if I promised that it should be 
clean, Mrs. Nancy would let you have 
another doll." 

Pennie shook her head. But her brave 
friend bearded the lioness in her den, and by 
dint of good management and soft speeches, 
got permission to be allowed to send Penelope 
another doll. 

" If only she'll keep it out of my sight, 
sir," she said, "for I can't abide the rubbish, 
and I wouldn't trust myself if it came in my 
way." 

So, soon after Mr. Dunedin left, a box 
came directed to Miss Winwood. Fortu- 
nately for Pennie, it arrived just as she was . 
in the way, or some one else might have 
unpacked it for her, and in that case some of 
its contents might never have met her view. 
So Clement good-naturedly took it into the 
pantry, and stood guard while the delighted 
child opened it. 

6* 
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Oh, what a happy day that was to Pennie ! 

The box contained first a beautiful doll, with 

waxen face and arms, such as she had only 

seen at a distance before; then beads and 

coloured wools, and a paint-box, and even 

sugar-plums and dried fruits. It was quite 

a new sensation to the orphan child to have 

her childish pleasures considered. Then 

there were not only a number of books from 

the old canon's own book-shelves, intended 

for her to read ; but there were also several 

gaily-bound books of stories and natural 

history, such as she had never possessed — 

"The Arabian Nights," "The Adventures of 

a Pincushion," " Rolandi's Travels," Miss 

Edgeworth's Stories — then quite new — 

"Mrs. Jemima Placid," and Mrs. Hofland's 

"Daughter of a Genius." In each of these 

was her own name written, and Penelope 
could hardly believe in her riches. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE YOUNG NURSE. 

Car tu le sals, cette joie eprouvee 
Perle trouvee au fond du gouffre amer, 

Tresor sans prix y d'immorteUe duree, 
Pour la connaltre il faut avoir souflfert. 

O weary Lady Gerald:ne, 

I pray you drink this cordial wine ! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers, 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

CkristabU. 

AS Penelope grew older, her uncle began 
to take more notice of her. He himself 
felt the weight of years, and could no longer 
hunt six days in the week, as he had done 
when a younger man. Theodora took far too 
high flights for his old-fashioned notions ; 
besides, she was always too much absorbed 
in her own pursuits to be available, or willing 
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to come at his call or his whistle, as Penelope 
was. As is sometimes the case in families, 
Theodora lived quite apart from her kin. 
She even had her own separate friends, and 
this became such an understood thing, that 
no one asked her even what she was going 
to do, or where she was going. As she 
found out that her little cousin r was intelligent 
and apt to learn, she gave more of her time 
to her, and though unpleasantly imparted, 
Penelope owed to her a more thorough and 
solid education than many young girls of that 
day possessed. 

So Penelope went with her uncle on his 
rounds amongst his tenants, and in that way 
she met again with the pretty little Rose 
Dalloway, whom she had once kissed through 
the farm-house window on tip-toe. They 
had met since often, but not to speak. At 
church they peeped slyly at each other, and 
exchanged a furtive smile when no one saw 
them, and once or twice Penelope had met 
Rose when out driving with her aunt, but 
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then she had ventured on no recognition but 
what could be expressed by the eyes. 

On wet days also old Mr. Stillingfleet 
would call for his niece, and teach her to 
play billiards, or in the evening, cribbage, 
and sometimes he made her read to him the 
parliamentary debates, or papers in the 
Spectator or Tattler. 

This change was a great relief to Penelope, 
for as she was of an affectionate and un- 
selfish nature, to feel herself useful or a 
comfort to her uncle took away from the 
weariness of her life. And though he could 
little understand her, and she instinctively 
shrank from his jokes and noisy manner, she 
never forgot that he was her own dear 
mother's brother. Sometimes she would get 
him to talk of her, and those were golden 
moments and rare. 

" Penelope, child," he said, one winter's 
day, " don your kirtle, and we'll go on the 
terrace drive for a blow. The wind is fresh, 
and you have none too much of the rose on 
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your cheek: so, be quick, before the sun goes 
down. As for me, I feel strangely — I cannot 
see straight. I have never been right, 
I believe, since that day when I pitched on 
my head, when Mermaid was killed. I 
believe I have had my last run with the 
hounds; but come, little maiden, are you 
ready ?" 

Yes, there stood Penelope, now a tall, 
slight girl of fourteen, dressed in a scarlet 
cloak, and black satin hood, tied tightly and 
modestly round her fair and lovely face, a 
short merino dress, and below, daintily-white 
stockings and high-heeled shoes with silver 
buckles. 

A clear, frosty air soon brought roses into 
Penelope's cheeks. Merrily and blithely she 
talked, as she trotted briskly by her uncle's 
side, who, patting her head, said, "Why, 
Penelope, child, thy aunt would scarce know 
thee when the curb is off thy tongue, and the 
reins let loose — such a demure and solemn 
little lass as thou art at home !" 
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" Nancy thinks laughing wrong, I think," 
said Pennie. 

" Ay, and thy aunt, too, for the matter of 
that. But for my part, I think an honest 
laugh shows an honest heart. Where shall 
we go to-day, child ?" 

" I should like to go to Dalloway's farm, 
uncle. Rose Dalloway promised me some 
sprays of misletoe and variegated holly. I 
want them for the dining-room on Christ- 
mas-day. Do you think cousin Ben will 
come ?" 

" Yes, indeed, he'd better ; it would be 
a sorry Christmas without him. But, 
Penelope, neither thy aunt nor Nancy will 
approve of thy taking up with Rose Dalloway 
or the like of her as a friend." 

Penelope was silent. At last she said, 
" I never see Rose but when I am with you, 
and then we scarcely exchange a word ; but 
somehow, I like even to look at her. But 
I should greatly like to have a young friend, 
uncle, for I scarcely know what young 
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maidens say, or think, or do, except by- 
books." 

" And all the better; Penelope. Keep thy 
own pure heart and pure counsel. No one 
can match you for maidenly graces, and we 
want no school misses' nonsense put into 
your little head." 

" But, uncle, I cannot dance, or play the 
harpsichord, neither have I been schooled 
like the maidens I read of." 

" And all the better, Penelope. You need 
no dancing-master to teach you airs and 
graces, nor lady governesses to make you 
learned; and methinks the sweet songs you 
sing me in the gloaming are better far than 
all the fantasias that Theodora can play. 
No, Penelope. Dame Nature has done more 
for you than most. So rest contented." 

Penelope was accustomed to her uncle's 
compliments, and they passed over her, leav- 
ing as little impression as the breeze on the 

i 

air. So she tripped along with a light and 
joyous step till they came to the wicket 
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leading into farmer Dalloway's well-kept gar- 
den. A bright blaze from a fire within lit 
up the parlour, and as they entered they saw 
the old farmer sitting with his silver spec- 
tacles on, reading a speech of Burke's, which 
was going the round of the village. His 
pretty niece, with cherry-coloured ribbon in 
her hair, and her white bodice tied with the 
same, stood by his side, listening as he read 
out in a laboured manner the wondrous sound- 
ing sentences. Her spinning wheel was by 
her, and she dandled in her arms a little 
kitten as she stood. The room was lofty, 
with beams across, and panelled with oak. 
The floor was of stone, and the fireplace 
occupied one side nearly of the room, with 
two chimney-corner seats and a hearth of 
hospitable span. Two or three dogs lay 
about the floor, and through an open door 
might be seen the kitchen, beautiful in its 
cleanliness, in which sat an array of farm- 
servants at their four o'clock supper. It was 
growing dusk, but the huge log on the hearth 
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blazed brightly, and lit up the picture and 
cheered the visitors. 

"Well now, squire, this is kind," said the 
farmer, as they entered. " And the young 
lady, too. Why, who'd have thought of 
seeing you ? Why, sir, we live so lonesome 
here, we see no one from week's end to 
week's end. Rose, dear, the easy chair, and 
fetch up some of the cowslip wine we have 
just tapped, and may be the young lady 
would like some of your ginger-nuts. Rose 
is a rare hand at them, miss, and not at 
them only, for nothing comes amiss to 
her." 

" Well, farmer, we've been over the terrace, 
and your house lay in our way, and we 
thought you would let us rest. How about 
the weather ?" 

" Snow, sir, snow. We shall have it at 
sundown, but I hope you'll get home first. 
Won't you allow me the honour of having 
the pillion put on the mare? She goes 
beautifully easy, and fit for a queen to ride." 
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By this time Rose had returned with her 
cowslip wine, which was as clear as amber 
and as sparkling as nectar. She filled the 
glasses shyly, watching, though, as she did 
so, every movement of Penelope out of the 
corners of her merry blue eyes. 

Then she stood still by her side, waiting 
till she spoke first. At last, in despair, she 
said, " I have cut a basket of misletoe from 
the orchard for you, miss, and some of our 
white holly; and I am going to send them 
up to you by waggoner to-morrow." 

"Oh, thank you," said Penelope; "but 

could we not take them ? " 

Rose laughed merrily. 

"Hisht! Rose, don't forget thyself. My 
little niece," said the farmer, apologetically, 
" sees all the sunshine in life, and none of 
the murky weather." 

" And a very good thing to do, my friend. 
Life, I take it, is very much what we make 
it ; or, at all events, we can do a good deal 
towards making it what we wish it to be." 
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" Ay, ay ! but experience comes too late, 
sir, to many of us; and I think, with a very- 
soft heart and a tender conscience, suffering 
must come. After all it's a short span we 
have to live, and it's well if we get over it so 
as to be garnered safe at last. But my farm- 
work teaches me many a lesson, if I'll learn 
them, such as, unless the sun shines on my 
crops, they do not grow and ripen. So, if 
the grace of the Lord does not shine in our 
hearts, they do not prosper and thrive." 

The squire did not answer at first ; then 
he said, "Yes, Peter, you've given good heed 
to these things, I know ; and I should be a wise 
man if I followed your example, though it is 
late in the day." 

" Why, sir, when you gets to your three- 
score year and ten, you feel as if you had one 
foot in the grave, and that's a solemn thought. 
Dreadfully solemn, sir, if you have not learnt 
to hold hard on Him who has robbed the 
grave of its victory. Dreadfully solemn, sir, 
if you still cling to this poor world, and have 
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no hope beyond. But it's a blessed lesson to 
learn, sir, for when we know it, we have 
nothing to fear, and we go on our way re- 
joicing." 

There was silence for a few minutes ; then 
the old man went on, — 

" Sir, I had a godly mother, and I thank 
God for it every day of my life. Not, sir, 
that I heeded her as I should when she was 
with me ; but she has been dead forty years, 
and yet a day never passes without some 
of her blessed words coming into my mind. 
She had a world of trouble, dear soul, and 
was left a widow young, with seven wilful 
lads to manage. I remember how she used 
to say, when troubles came thick, * Never 
mind, lads — 

With love and truth and trust, 
Win in the end we must.' 

This morning, too, when I was in the leas- 
owes at daybreak — a time, sir, it seems to 
me, when God is very near to us — a hymn 
came to my mind, which I have often heard 
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her sing to a quaint tune in a minor key, 
which seemed to pray the words out — 

'Jesus, perfect my trust, ' 

Strengthen the band of my faith. 

Let me feel Thee near when I stand 
On the edge of the shore of death. 

* Feel Thee near, when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink, 
For it may be I'm nearer home— 
Nearer now than I think.' " 

" Uncle," said Rose, in a whisper, to the 
old farmer, " see how thick the snow falls." 

" Bless thee, child, yes. Go quick, tell 
Jonas to get the mare and pillion ready. 
Forgive me, sir, but on foot you shall not 
leave this house to-night." 

It was not the first time by any means 
that Penelope had ridden pillion, and to her 
it seemed merry-wise. She sat behind her 
uncle, wrapped in a large cloak, and little 
recked she of the weather. But she thought 
her uncle's manner odd. He was silent, and 
seemed scarcely to guide his horse as usual, 
and .even let it stumble without checking 
the reins. Once she said, "See, uncle, 
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you are going near the ditch/' bat he did not 
answer ; and when they arrived at the house 
she sprang quickly from her seat, that she 
might call Clement to his old master's heip. 
He alighted safely from the horse, took a 
few steps, and then fell forward on the stone 
steps before the door. In a minute all the 
household was round him, and the sight was 
a sad one. He had cut his head severely 
in the fall, but he was also distorted and 
helpless from paralysis. A man was sent 
on horseback for the doctor, who, when he 
arrived, proceeded to bleed him profusely, 
according to the custom of those days. At 
last consciousness returned, and the first 
words the old man spoke were, " Send the 
child Penelope to me." When she came 
into his sight he seemed more at rest, and 
with difficulty he made her understand these 
words: "What did the old man say?" 
Penelope quickly caught at his thought, 
and repeated the hymn that he had been 
taught by his mother, "Jesus, perfect my 

7 
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trust." From that time he frequently asked 
for it, and tried to follow the words as she 
spoke them, though his articulation was 
imperfect and difficult. More and more he 
clung to Penelope ; indeed, she became daily 
more necessary to him, and he was never 
happy if she left him but for a moment. 
Night and day she was by his side. A little 
bed was made up for her in his room, and 
she watched and cherished him with a ten- 
derness and an instinct which manifests 
itself early in some children. 

Mr. Stillingfleet never recovered from this 
seizure ; and though he partially regained 
his speech, he had lost entirely the use of the 
lower part of his body. He used to be moved 
about midday from his bed to a reclining 
chair, in which he was wheeled into an ad- 
joining room, where he remained till evening, 
when he was taken back. All this time Penelope 
was with him, reading to him, sometimes, 
"Hume," "Clarendon's Rebellion," "Shake- 
speare," The Spectator y and the parliamentary 
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debates ; and even her walks were given up, 
until the good old doctor remonstrated with 
Mrs. Stillingfleet. 

" Madam," he said, " you must forgive me, 
but this young lady is looking very delicate. 
She is springing up like a hot-house plant. 
You will have her in a consumption unless 
she is taken care of. She ought to have 
regularly air and exercise, and nutritious 
diet." 

" Yes, it is very unfortunate. Mr. Stilling- 
fleet will let no one else do anything for him. 
I do not see how it is to be helped." 

" But, excuse me, madam, it must be 
helped. The child must not be sacrificed. 
One thing I must take upon me to order pro- 
fessionally, and that is, that she takes the 
air every day for two hours. Clement," he 
said to the man-servant who just then came 
into the room, "haven't you a pony in the 
stable, a rough brown pony you bought last 
winter ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

7* 
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** Can he carrv a ladv ?** 

- Yes. beautiful, I believe, sir." 

-Well, then, madam, let her ride every 
anenixn for two hours, and it will be the 
test tiln^ she can do, and the saving of her, 
perhaps. Good-morning to you." 

Mr* Morgan was an old family doctor, who 
could say and do veiy much what he pleased 
in the house. He had a firm, decided man- 
ner* and was as honest and true as the day, 
fearing no can, but going straight on in the 

course he deemed right, without looking to 
consequences. He was one of the few people 
of whom Mrs. Stillingfleet seemed afraid. 
Nancy was another. 

So the little brown pom* was brought to 
the door every day, greatly to the delight of 
Penelope. At first, Clement accompanied 
her ; but he was often wanted, so by degrees 
it became usual for the little girl to go alone. 

Oh> how many delightful canters she had 
over the breezy hills and terraced drives ! 
Nancy made for her a little brown habit out 
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of a cloak of her mistress's. It was of a 
russet colour, and pony and rider matched, 
and looked like an autumn leaf. Brush, the 
old pony, was proud of his burden, and 
seemed to understand each tone of his little 
lady's voice. On her part, she would talk to 
him as she rode, and tell him all her childish 
fancies about the sunset, and the clouds, and 
the music of the brooks, and the language of 
the flowers. 

"Brush, see, the sun is sending out golden 
messengers with a little ray of light to the 
flowers, to tell them not to fear the dark, for 
he will come again to-morrow. Brush, see 
how the great white convolvoluses shiver ! 
The wind has whispered to them that that 
big, dark cloud is coming down soon in heavy 
drops of rain ; and those fair, tender flowers 
are afraid, for the rough showers tear their 
delicate white petticoats. Brush, do you know 
that the fairies put on convolvoluses for petti- 
coats when they dance in the moonlight — 
blue, and purple, and pink, and white — and 
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they wear kingcups for crowns ? Brush, 
stop, rest a minute ! Listen to the brook ! 
Shall I tell you what it says ? 

"SONG OF THE BROOK. 

"O blue forget-me-nots, 
Blue as the sky, 
Thank you for kissing me 

As I pass by ! 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

** O feathered meadow sweet, 

O bending grass, 
Thank you for greeting me 

Now as I pass ! 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" O yellow iris, 

Willow-herb pink, 
Thank you for smiling 
To me at my brink 1 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" O golden sunbeam. 

So warm and bright. 
Thank you for lending me 

Your pleasant light ! 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" O water-wagtail. 

O willow-wren, 
Thank you for singing 

Your sweet song again ! 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash I 
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" Ah ! for on yonder, 

Hard by the town, 
Bare grow my flow'ry banks, 

My waters brown ! 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" And through the valley 

Dark is my way, 
No kindly sunbeam 

Lends me her ray ! 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" And over stony beds 

Struggling I groan, 
Only the mountains 

Echo my moan ! 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" But your sweet whisperings 

Comfort me then, 
I count your treasured words 

Over again. 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" So, methinks, words of love. 

Memory's hoard, 
Which live in loving hearts, 

Tenderly stored — 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" Are in life's sadder days 
Like healing balm 
Poured into wounded hearts — 

Or sacred psalm — 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 

" Chanted midst worldly din 
By holy maid ; 
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Hushing its discord 

As tho* it said — 
(Tinkle, gurgle splash !) 

" * Courage, poor child of woe. 
Bear bravely on ; 

Soon is thy journey o'er, 
Thy conflict done ! 

Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! 



«i « 



And though in loneliness 

Thou seem'st to groan, 
Thou art by Heavenly Love 

Not left alone.' 
Tinkle, gurgle, splash ! M 

And then away she would canter, singing 
as she went, her chestnut curls flying in 
the wind, and her cheeks glowing with the 
healthy exercise. 

Thus time sped on, and Penelope grew fast 
toward womanhood. Her days were spent 
one as the other, and her only recreation was 
her daily ride and her books. She read three 
and four hours a day to her uncle, and Mr. 
Dunedin kept her constantly supplied. Mean- 
while, the old man grew more feeble and 
more exacting. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A YOUNG AfAWS FAXC/ES. 

She shall be sportive as a fawn, 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her ; for her the willow bend. 

• • • • * 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 

Shall pass into her face. 

Wordsworth. 

/^\NE October day, early in the present 
^^ century, two young men sat at an open 
window in the Temple, overlooking the gar- 
dens and the river. 
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Before them was a table strewed with 
papers in delightful disorder, amongst which 
were decanters of wine, some fruit, a pipe, 
a pair of slippers, some exquisite roses in 
water, and a number of clever pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

Soon these were pushed aside into more 
hopeless confusion, to make room for some 
coffee, which a boy brought in on a waiter. 

" I wish things would not get into such 
disorder," said Ben, for he was one of the 
two. " What would my mother say to such 
a medley ?" 

"You want a wife, Ben," said the other. 
" Give me those drawings, will you ? I want 
to look at them. It seems to me the same 
face runs through all these. Whose is it ? 
It is a very beautiful one." 

" My little cousin, of whom I have often 
spoken to you, Donald. I should like you to 
see her, poor child." 

"Child! how old is she ?" 

" Sixteen, but she is quite a child, though 
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she is unlike all other children I ever met 
with." 

" She must be an Undine." 

" Undine ! no; indeed. She is full of soul 
and mind; no water-nymph. But, poor little 
girl, she lives among people who do not 
understand her, and who are trying to put 
her into a mould in which she will never fit. 
How I long to set her free." 

" You can easily dp that in a year or two," 
said Donald, with a gay laugh. 

At first Ben did not see his friend's mean- 
ing, but when he did a crimson flush covered 
his face, and he said, " Donald, my good 
fellow, you must never say that again. Our 
affection for each other, dear little Penelope's 
and mine, is not of that sort ; and if once 
that entered into it, our beautiful intercourse 
would cease to be what it is. She has not 
a thought of the kind, neither have I. 
Another thought has arisen in my mind, 
I confess. I should like to see her married 
to my best friend." 
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It was Donald's turn to blush now, but he 
laughed and whistled, and then said, " If you 
mean me, old fellow, and God bless you for 
it, I don't think I shall ever many. All the 
girls I see fall so short of my ideal, that there 
is little hope of my exorbitant desires being 
satisfied. Besides, I am a poor man; but, if 
I could marry, the girls I ordinarily meet do 
not attract me beyond the passing moment. 
Wordsworth has realised my ideal in that 
last little poem of his, but I fear he has 
raised only 

* A phantom of delight, 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament.'" 

But Ben did not join in his friend's laugh. 
He seemed to be more than ordinarily grave 
that evening. 

" No, Donald," he said, "you mustn't be 
a bachelor. I know no man who ought less 
to live alone than you. But, Donald, you 
will think me an odder fellow than ever when 
I tell you one of my fancies — shall I call it ? 
— no, I think it is more an instinct. I never 
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can bear joking on these subjects. Forgive 
me, but it seems vulgar, ungodly, and lower- 
ing to a degree I cannot express. Why 
should we begin to joke directly so holy and 
beautiful and pure a thing as love is spoken 
of. I think more harm is done by it than 
people think, and especially among the un- 
educated. There is no joking about love 
and marriage in the Bible. Believe me, you 
cannot keep it too sacred. If I were a father, 
Donald, I would stamp out with anger all 
such joking before my children. Yet, you 
know, no one loves an honest joke or a lawful 
laugh more than I do. Some people, how- 
ever, seem to me to live as if joking was the 
end and object of life, and these people often 
are careless what they sacrifice to raise a 
laugh — sometimes truth, sometimes purity, 
sometimes the sacredhess of love. Joking is 
degrading to live upon, though a wholesome 
ingredient in the cup of life. 

" There are few things, top, that I dislike 
more than what I call husband and wife 
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jokes. There, again, it seems to me like 
taking the bloom from the peach, the scent 
from the rose. But, seeing how common 
both these kinds of joking are, I have no 
doubt I am alone in my fancy, and may be 
over-fastidious. 

" Now, to something more common-place. 

You know my sister Theodora is going to be 

married in December. When I was down at 

home, she and my mother, I found, had 

decided that Pennie was too much of a child 

to be at the wedding. It was too absurd. 

At last my mother confessed that she thought 

that she would attract so much attention, 

that it would be bad for her. I argued that 

she could not keep the child buried for ever, 

and that if God had endowed her with 

beauty, He had also endowed her with 

wisdom and modesty, which would protect 

her from injury on that account. And I 

have often noticed, Donald, that the really 

beautiful women are rarely flirts and rarely 

vain. So I begged and implored, and gained 
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my point at last. I undertook that she 
should not be spoiled, and promised for her 
that she should go soberly back to her books 
and her duties the next day, as if nothing had 
happened. She is such a child at heart, so 
guileless, so true, that I do not fear for her ; 
and though Heaven knows I am the last to 
wish to see her put too forward, I could not 
bear that she should be kept out of the 
festivities, such as they are. 

" I promised also to undertake her wed- 
ing gear, for you know it has always been 
one of my whims to buy bravery for my 
darling, for she 

* In her attire doth show her wit, 
It doth so well become her.' 

So now, my good fellow, I want you to come 
out with me, if it is not too late, and help 
me to choose the little one's gown. I shall 
find it difficult to meet with anything bonny 
enough for her, I know ; but she will like 
what I choose, merely because I have chosen 
it." 
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So the two young men sauntered up to 
a shop in Ludgate-hill, where "silks of 
a changing sort," and stuffs of varied hues 
were in turn spread before the fastidious 
purchasers. For, by the way, men are 
harder to please in matters of dress than 
most women. At last a piece was chosen. 
It was quaint, and of rare quality, but it was 
beautiful, Donald said, and "like a rosy 
sunrise on a rainy sky." It was a rich silver- 
grey brocaded silk, with bunches of ripe 
barberries here and there. A cherry-coloured 
satin petticoat and ribbons to match, and 
a little hat with cherry-coloured trimmings, 
made it complete. 

It was a long, important piece of business, 
performed with great gravity and earnest- 
ness ; and the two young men laughed the 
one at the other as the ridiculousness of their 
solemnity struck them. It was growing 
dusk as they went back to their chambers, 
and the streets were silent and almost 
deserted. 
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"Ben," said Donald, "I thank you for 
what you said before we went out. I have 
always felt in secret a little ashamed of 
myself when I have made or joined in such 
jokes ; but I think I have been too lazy to 
ask why. I think one often goes on doing 

as other people do, with a sense of dissatis- 
faction, till some true-hearted, brave fellow 
like yourself comes in with a torch, and 
shows us the root of the evil." 

Ben smiled. " Well, I am glad you think 
as I do on that point. I dare say few would 
do so; but no matter. But, Donald, re- 
member, you must come down to the wed- 
ding, and then you will see my child, and 
I hope you'll like her, and find her an 
exception to your experience of young ladies 
generally. But don't go about the world 
with such an opinion of women, or you will 
do something to create the evil, or at all 
events to increase it." 

" Well," said Donald, smiling, " when 
I have found one exception, I shall have 

8 
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some hope;" and just then they entered 
their chambers. 

" You must give me your drawings, Ben," 
he said. 

" Willingly," Ben replied, and he gathered 
them together for his friend. Then the two 
young men each took up a book, and read in 
silence till the small hours of the morning. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE WEDDING. 

Yestreen when to the tremblingfstring 

The dance ga'ed thro' the lighted ha', 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Tho' this was fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I sighed, and said among them a', 

Ye are not Mary Morrison. 

Burns. 

BUT Donald did not go to the wedding. 
He was sent for the day before to the 
bedside of an only sister, who was dying. So 
Ben went down alone to Hern's Nest with his 
millinery and bandboxes, and he did not let 
Mrs. Nancy have any rest till she had tried 
on little Penelope's finery for his inspection. 
She did it with an ill grace, muttering some- 

8* 
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thing about " cockering her up ;" and when 
asked for her approval, she only replied by 
one of her peculiarly-expressive grunts. 
Pennie herself seemed to care little also 
about " the gay gaws ;*' but insomuch as 
they were Ben's present, she was in too 
great a hurry to mount her pony and show 
him how she could ride, for they were to 
ride together. 

And many a delightful gallop they had 
over the country, Penelope pointing out this 
brook and that glen, and yonder peep of the 
Welsh mountains, and all her treasured spots 
— her cheek glowing, her voice trembling 
with eagerness, and her clear, childlike laugh 
ringing like joy-bells. And Ben was as happy 
as she was. He found her more of a com- 
panion, more educated, more responsive than 
before. Besides, she had shot up into a 
beautiful girl, not a woman, but lovely with 
the fawnlike graces of sixteen. Her loveli- 
ness could not be concealed, even with all 
Mrs. Nancy's skill in converting the ugliest 
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of Theodora's gowns into ill-made frocks for 
her, and notwithstanding ajl the oppression 
and depreciation she encountered on all 
sides. 

But the wedding-day came. Theodora and 
her brother had never had much in common 
— her friends were not his friends, and her 
tastes were not his tastes. Now, she was 
about to marry a man whom he only just 
endured for his sister's sake, that was all. 
Frank Davenal had been for many years the 
hanger-on of a rich uncle, who had lived in 
the neighbourhood. It had always been 
supposed that at his uncle's dea*th the lazy 
young man would succeed to the property, 
and so have something to do nothing upon 
for the rest of his life. But when the good 
man died, it was found that he had otherwise 
ordered it. Frank had his share with other 
relations who needed it more than he did, 
and the estate went to a wiser and older 
man than himself. Still Frank was by no 
means a poor man, but not the great man 
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he meant to have been. So for a time he 
raved and protested, and thought and said 
hard things of the good man who was gone, 
and then turned his attentions to the repair 
of his fortune. This he proposed to do by 
marrying Miss Theodora Stillingfleet, who 
was deemed rich in the neighbourhood. 
Noisy, selfish, licentious, empty-headed as 
he was, it seemed strange that the learned, 
dignified, sedate, and prudish Miss Stilling- 
fleet should have listened for a moment to his 
suit. But so it was, and such inconsistencies 
are by no means uncommon. 

The wedding was a gay one. There was 
a large gathering of neighbours and friends, 
and the good roomy old house overflowed, 
and hospitality was the order of the day. 
Every one was busy, and it was not till the 
company was assembled in the drawing-room 
that Ben perceived that Penelope was miss- 
ing. He ran upstairs to her little room, and 
found her sitting on her bed, crying. She 
was dressed in her gay attire, but there was 
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an almost ludicrous expression of distress on 
her sweet face. 

" Why do you not come down ? " asked Ben. 

" I am afraid. I shall feel so lonely. No 
one cares for me there, I do not mind being 
alone ; but I shall not like to be alone among 
so many people." 

A tear came into Ben's eye as he said, 
"My poor little girl, and it is my fault. I 
have dragged the little violet out of its se- 
clusion. But, Pennie, you must pluck up 
your spirits, child, for you must do me credit, 
you know." 

And taking her by the hand, he led her into 
the crowded room. As they entered there 
was silence for a moment, and then a murmur 
of remarks followed as Ben led his beautiful 
little cousin through the room, introducing 
her to first one and then another of the 
guests. And Penelope, under his protection, 
gathered courage, and went through her part 
with a quiet self-possession, till at last she 
sat down by the side of her dear old friend 
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Mr. Dunedin, whom to her great joy she 
found to be of the party. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Stillingfleet was beset on 
all sides by remarks and questions concern- 
ing her niece. 

" Why, Mrs. Stillingfleet, where have ycu 
hidden that lovely niece of yours ? She tells 
me that she has lived here since she was four 
years old." 

" She has been hidden no more than I 
deem good for children. Indeed, it is against 
my judgment that she is here to-day, but my 
son would have it so." 

" Yes, how devoted he is to her !" 
"Humph!" said Mrs. Stillingfleet. "She's 
only a child, and to my mind children should 
never be put forward." 

" I agree with you, mother dear," said Ben, 
" only that I think no one who looks at little 
Penelope can fear for her. If she were self- 
conscious, or foolish, or forward, I would 
gladly see her shut up in the school-room, 
and even tie on her pinafore myself, on such 
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an occasion as this. But see, she is as fresh 
as a wild flower, and to-morrow you will see 
her in her faded russet gown, as child-like 
and simple as ever. Such as she are not 
easily spoiled." 

Mrs. Stillingfleet turned away. She was 
angry and annoyed. She did not like to 
hear of the faded gown, fact as it was, and 
Penelope's praises were never welcome to 
her, still less from her son's lips. And 
Penelope herself did not care for the crowd, 
but as soon as she could she escaped to her 
uncle's roQm, and Ben found her sitting by 
her uncle, reading to him, dressed again in 
the faded gown. And even he could not per- 
suade her to come to the banquet, but he 
obtained a promise that she would come 
down to the ball in the evening, and dance 
her first dance with him. 

" I am happy here, dear Ben," she said. 
" Let me stay. My uncle is sorry when I 
leave him, and no one cares for me down 
there." 
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" Oh, Pennie !" 

" Excepting of course yourself. Yes, but 
you have others you ought to devote yourself 
to, so leave me here. But I will come down 
to the ball : I want to see dancing. I have 
never seen any." 

" Never seen dancing, Penelope ! Then 
have you never been taught ?" 

"No, I have never been taught. But is 
that needful ? I am sure I could dance, and 
I should like it so much." And Pennie 
sprang up, and gracefully danced and tripped, 
bringing smiles into the face of the old in- 
valid and his son. 

"But, Pennie, this is provoking," and Ben 
looked angry. "It is a shame. I had set 
my heart on dancing with you this evening." 

Pennie looked distressed. 

Suddenly Ben started up. "I've thought 
of a plan, child. I'll escape from the driving 
party this afternoon (I have a real head- 
ache), and give you a lesson in the blue attic. 
You are so lithe and so clever, Pennie, I'll 
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undertake to teach you a minuet for the 



occasion." 



Pennie clapped her hands, and with a merry 
laugh Ben left her. 

At the time appointed, which was when 
Mr. Stillingfleet took his afternoon nap, and 
when a party of visitors, who were staying in 
the house, had gone, accompanied by Mrs. 
Stillingfleet, for a drive, Penelope repaired to 
the blue attic. It was a large room, rarely 
used, excepting when the house was full, and 
boxes and old furniture had found their way 
into it. Ben was already waiting, and was 
perched on a high window-seat, reading. 

Right merrily they set to work, and a 
quaint picture they would have made there 
in the great lumber-room, practising the 
stately and graceful movements of the minuet 
— Pennie, with her russet gown tucked up 
for convenience, and Ben whistling the 
measure with all the gravity he could com- 
mand. But Pennie was an apt pupil, and 
Ben was astonished and delighted when 
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she rehearsed at the end of an hour what she 
had learnt. 

" Now, Pennie, just once more, child, that 
you may be quite sure of that last step ; 
otherwise you do it perfectly." 

So Penelope swept, and curtsied, and 
pointed her toe, and had got w midway through 
the figure, when a rustling was heard, and 
in floated Mrs. Stillingfleet in her over- 
whelming wedding grandeur. The marabout 
feathers in her French-white bonnet quivered 
with the rage of their wearer, and the amber 
of her rich satin dress was reflected upon 
her face, so livid it seemed. 

"What are you doing here?" she asked, 
addressing Penelope in a tone of cruel se- 
verity. The child did not answer, but only 
turned an appealing look with tearful eyes to 
Ben. 

" No harm, mother," said Ben, with a 
laugh. " I am only giving Penelope a 
dancing lesson, poor child, and she will do 
me credit, I think. Will you see ?" 
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" See ? No. Pennie, go to your uncle." 
And pointing to the door, the angry old lady 
darted a glance of such displeasure at the 
poor child, that she left the room pale, and 
trembling, and miserable, wondering what she 
had done so very wrong, so very wicked. 

" So this is what you stayed at home for, 
and this is your remedy for a headache ?" 

" Mother," said Ben, very calmly, but fix- 
ing his eyes on her, so that the stern old lady 
shrunk from his gaze, " Pennie and I were 
doing no harm, and for God's sake vent your 
anger on me if you must be angry, and not 
on that poor sensitive child. By chance I 
discovered that she had never been taught to 
dance. Why, I cannot think; and I was 
vexed that she should be debarred from the 
pleasure that other young people will have 
this evening; and I, mother, I proposed, half 
in joke and half in earnest, to teach her this 
afternoon. And where is the harm ? Mother, 
forgive me, but those who see harm in it, 
create it." 
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Still Mrs. Stillingfleet was silent. A 
struggle was going on in her mind, and she 
shrunk from putting into words the cause of 
her anger. 

" What displeases you so much, mother ? 
Who has offended you ? Is it Pennie ? In- 
deed, indeed you must not be angry with 
Pennie." 

" I am angry with Pennie." 

" And why ? Is she to have no outlet for 
the feelings of youth ? Is she to live by rule, 
with every fresh, joyous* impulse checked and 
kept down as if it were sinful ? Why is she 
to be an exception to her kind, and to other 
young girls of her age ? Mother, I must 
speak ! Does it never strike you that that 
poor child leads a very sad and unnatural 
life ? She has been curbed, and depressed, 
and repulsed, and crushed, and clipped, till 
I wonder there is any spring left in her, or 
the heart of a child remaining. You did not 
bring us up so. Oh, forgive me ! but for this 
once I must plead for her." 
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" You are teaching me my folly as regards 
the training I have given my own children. 
It does not say much for the bringing up of 
a son who can lay such a charge upon his- 
mother." 

Ben bent his head. He loved his mother 
very deeply in spite of all, and his words had 
been wrung from him by the keen sense of 
injustice done to his cousin. 

" It shall be the last time, mother, I will 
speak to you on the subject. But I have 
often wondered how it was that that tender, 
beautiful, loving child found no place in your 
heart." 

Mrs. Stillingfleet was very pale. There 
was no anger expressed in her face now, 
but in a cold and proud tone she answered — 

" You have kept her out, Ben !" 

" I, mother !" and Ben bowed his head, 
and groaned. " I ! Oh, tell me how !" 

" You have made me jealous of her. You 
seemed to love her more than you loved any 
one else. Your first thought when you came 
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home was for Pennie. You spent more time 
with her than with me, and this has grown 
and grown, and I have feared that one day 
you would " 

She stopped. She would not put her 
thought into words. 

" Oh, mother, enough ! Then I have 
been injuring my poor darling, when I have 
been striving to help her and cheer her. 
Oh, mother, you have indeed pierced my 
heart !" 

There was a long silence. The mother 
stood erect, cold, hard, to all appearance. 
The son sat bent, with his face hidden in his 
hands, which rested on his knees. 

At last he got up, and said, " Mother, at 
all events, you have no cause to fear what 
you do fear. And for my sake, if you love 
me, take that poor child to your heart. And 
may God forgive me the injury I unwittingly 
have done her." 

He passed by and went to his own room, 
and was seen by no one till the guests had 
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assembled in the ball-room. Then everyone 
remarked how ill he looked. 

Pennie came in looking as white as he. 
She had not intended to come down, but 
her aunt had bidden her dress and prepare 
for the ball in a tone she never disputed ; 
she felt though that the ball had no longer 
any charm for her. 

Ben smiled at her when he saw her, and 
then went to dance the first dance with the 
chief guest, as was his duty. Then he sat 

down, upon the plea of not being well ; and 
he often contrived to sit by poor little Pene- 
lope, and to reassure her, though he spoke 
little. Once again in the evening he stood 
up, when all eyes were fixed upon him and 
the beautiful young girl with whom he 
danced a minuet. 

"Never was anything more perfect, more 
graceful, more ideal," said a lady to Mrs. 
Stillingfleet. "Who can dance after them ?" 

But Pennie's heart was heavy, and her 
head hung pensively. She could not but 

9 
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remember how merrily they had practised, 
and what a cloud hung over her now. There 
must be something very wrong, she thought, 
for she had never seen her cousin look so sad 
before — so miserable, indeed, expressed better 
his appearance. 

So the evening passed away — the evening 
she had looked forward to with so much 
pleasure : and at a glance from her aunt she 
left the room, just as some of the more 
distant guests were preparing to leave. She 
lingered for a minute on the stairs, while 
Ben was talking to a neighbouring squire 
at the door. " Good-night ; you'll be at the 
meet, of course," reached her ear through the 
hoveling of the wind and slamming of doors. 

" I don't know," in Ben's voice. " Perhaps 
I may. A good ride often sets me on my 
legs again." 

" Ay, and is good for the heartache — ha, 
ha, ha !" and then the door banged finally, 
and Ben was left alone, with Pennie peeping 
over the stairs. 
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He did hot see her at first, but when he 
did, he said, in his peculiarly tender manner, 
" Why, Pennie, my child, is it you ? Good- 
night. I am afraid your first ball has not 
been a very merry one." 

Pennie answered by putting her little hand 
in his. 

Ben took it and kissed it. " God bless 
you, Pennie. Remember, I always wished to 
make you happier, and if I have failed " 

" Hush," said Pennie. " What do you 
mean ? I have only cared to live because of 
you. Ben, dear Ben, I would die for you. 
I would, indeed I would." 

" Poor Pennie, dear child," and he kissed 
the little hand again. " God bless you. 
Good-night. Now you must go." 

Yes, some tiresome restless guests were 
insisting that they must go, and Ben went 
forward to meet them, while Pennie stole 
sadly and silently to her room. 



9 * 



CHAPTER X. 

THE STORM. 

Daffodillies fill their cup with tears, 

To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 

Lycidas. 

Ye laurels, and 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 
Scatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
For Lycidas is dead — dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Lycidas. 

PENELOPE had laid an aching head on 
her pillow the night after the ball ; and 
it was much later than her usual hour for 
rising when she started up, aroused by the 
sound of a horse's tread under her window. 
She drew aside her curtain in time to see 
Ben, on his hunter, crossing the paved court- 
yard. She watched him till he had turned 
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the corner of the drive, and thus was lost to 
sight, and then she dressed hastily and went 
downstairs. She found the house in great 
confusion. The servants were very busy 
tying on covers and bringing things back to 
their ordinary trimness and tidiness. On the 
breakfast table were the remains of game 
pies, cold chicken, and other dainties, none 
of which, however, tempted Pennie. She 
took a morsel of dry toast, and drank a cup 
of coffee, reading as she did "Paul and 
Virginia," which she had found behind the 
other books in the library a day or two before. 
She was reading the shipwreck scene ; and 
she seemed to see all before her, and to hear 
Paul's cry of despair and agony. 

What girl of sixteen does not like " Paul 
and Virginia " ? 

Her aunt did not leave her room that day ; 
but it was no unusual thing, and no one 
wondered, or ventured into her room — for 
Mrs. Stillingfleet was pne of those people who 
repelled sympathy and attention, and did not 
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seem to need them. If Penelope had gone 
to her door and knocked, she would have 
heard in reply a strong, hard voice, saying, 
" Who's there ?" 

" It is I, Penelope. Can I do anything for 

you ?" 

" No thank you ; I wish to be alone." 

" Will you have any breakfast sent up to 
you ?" 

" I will ring if I wish for it/' 

So repulsed, the child would have gone 

away with a choking sensation in her throat, 

and have turned into her uncle's room, 

where at all events she would have been 

welcome, and where she would have been 

greeted by a smile from the poor invalid, 

now almost speechless. This morning she 

read " Hamlet " to him, and the story 

affected her so strangely, that though it 

was so familiar to her, it brought tears 

into her eyes ; and many times she had to 

stop till she could read again intelligibly. 

Her nerves were overwrought, and her 
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memory seized upon scraps, which ran in 
her head long after she had closed the book 
— Ophelia's mad song especially — and she 
found herself repeating, mechanically — 

How should I your true love know 

From another one ? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon. f 

He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone : 
At his head a grass green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, 

Larded all with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did go 

With true-love showers. 

They bore him barefaced on the bier, 
Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny ; 
And in his grave rained many a tear. 

She saw nothing of her aunt ; and her 
lunch was brought into her uncle's room, 
and Clement, as he laid it, said, " Mr. Ben 
bid me ask you to come to meet him along 
the gipsy lane, over towards Bower Wood. 
He hoped to meet you beyond Dalloway's 
farm at about half-past three." 

Penelope's heart beat quicker, and her 
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cheek flushed at this message. She had had 
a vague fear that their happy rides were 
over, founded on the anger of her aunt at 
the dancing lesson, and Ben's sad looks the 
evening before. The expression of his face 
haunted her still, it was so utterly wretched. 
So when the hour came for her uncle to 
sleep, she called a servant to sit by his side, 
and ran to prepare for her ride. 

But to-day Brush could not think what 
had come to his young mistress, she rode so 
slowly and loitered so listlessly, as was not 
her wont. In vain he arched his neck and 
shook his mane. Penelope had no words 
for him, and no song to sing to-day but the 
mournful ditty of " Hey no nonny." 

In this mood she drew near to Dalloway's 

farm almost without being aware of it, so 

that she was startled when a voice called to 

her with some eagerness, " Miss Winwood, 

Miss Winwood 1" 

She turned round, and saw Rose Dalloway 
at the garden gate. 
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"I want to speak to you, please," and 
Rose ran forward with an earnestness and 
gravity strange in her. "Uncle wants you 
to come in for a few minutes." 

" I can't to-day, Rose ; I am afraid of 
missing my cousin ; he appointed to meet 
me in the road beyond the gate." 

" But I will set some one to watch for 
Mr. Ben, and it is something of real im- 
portance." 

Penelope was vexed, and said, somewhat 
petulantly, " But I might miss him; he might 
take the other turning at the gate ;" and she 
added, pathetically, and almost tearfully, 
"and I would not miss him to-day for the 
world." 

" I will send Jem to the corner, miss, and 
the stable boy shall hold your pony; but, 
indeed, you must come in. My uncle saw 
you coming, and bid me say it was needful 
you should do so." 

So Penelope alighted from her pony, un- 
willingly, and with a strange misgiving that 
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something was wrong ; and as she turned in 
at the gate she caught sight of a group of 
men in the road at some distance from 
them. 

"What is the matter there?" she said 
quickly to Rose, taking hold of her arm with 
a grasp which made her flush. 

Rose turned very pale now, and said, with 
some constraint, " There has been an ac- 
cident, I believe, and my uncle has gone up 
to see what it is." 

" Who is hurt ?" said Penelope, breath- 
lessly, and standing immovable at the gate, 
though Rose tried her best to draw her to- 
wards the house. 

" I believe it is your cousin," said Rose, 
gently, seeing it was useless to conceal the 
fact any longer ; " but we hope the injury is 
not serious." 

" I must go to him," said Penelope, in a 
quiet, firm voice, which made Rose feel power- 
less ; and she was on the point of remounting 
her pony, when Mr. Dalloway came suddenly 
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in sight, approaching by a gate which led 
from the scene of the accident by a short 
cut. 

" Miss Winwood, pardon me," he said, 
"but you must go into my house. I will 
promise to call you directly you can be of 
use ; but for the present you must submit to 
my wishes for your cousin's sake." And 
with a strong arm he half supported her, 
half carried her, into a sitting-room, where 
he left her to the care of Rose. 

A few minutes after heavy steps were 
heard in the hall, and it was evident that a 
burden was being carried up the creaking 
oak stairs. Then all was silent.; only that 
the poor pale child who stood with folded 
hands by the fire sobbed from time to time 
hysterically. Rose felt that her grief was 
too deep, too sacred to approach, and she 
stood by her, longing to say something to 
comfort her, but not knowing how to do it. 
Her own tears dropped thick and fast, though 
she strove to hide them ; for, alas ! she. knew 
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more than Penelope of the sorrow in store 
for her. 

At last she said hoarsely, and in an 
awkward manner, " God does it all." 

" Does what ?" said Penelope, turning 
round sharply upon Rose, and fixing her eyes 
upon her. 

" Sends all the sorrow," said Rose. 

"What then?" said Penelope. "That 
makes it harder." 

" No," said Rose ; " uncle says we must 

first be quite sure that God only wishes for 

our good, and our best good — that is trust ; 

and then we shall know that whatever He 
sends us is good, though it seems bad to us. 

That is because we only see a little bit of 
His plan ; if we could see it all, we should 
know then that it is the best thing that could 
happen. That is what he said when mother 
died ; and I know it is true, for uncle knows 
it out of the- Bible. He reads it till I think 
sometimes his face shines like Moses's, and 
that God has been speaking to him." 
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Penelope did not speak, but tears rolled 
silently down her cheeks. The minutes of 
suspense passed away slowly, but at last 
Mr. Dalloway came to the door and said, 
" Now, my dear young lady, if you can 
be calm and strong, you may come. Re- 
member that ' He that is our God is the 
God of salvation, and unto God belong the 
issues from death;' and remember, too, 
that you must control your feelings for the 
sake of your cousin. His life depends upon 
it." 

" His life ?" Then he lived still. Pene- 
lope walked upstairs strong in the hope these 
words had given her, but she was not pre- 
pared for the sight that met her on entering 
the room. Her kind friend the doctor came 
forward to meet her, and steadied her steps 
to the bedside. There lay her cousin, still 
and white, and to all appearance lifeless. 
There was a sad look, too, on his beautiful 
face, which was new to Penelope, for as yet 
she had been a stranger to the presence of 
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death; but she felt now that it was near. 
Poor child. Her heart seemed ready to 
break when she put her warm hand into his 
and felt it — oh, so cold and unresponding. 
But she left it there, and now hot tears fell 
on the white, chilly hand, as she kissed it 
again and again. 

For a moment he opened his eyes and 
said, " God bless you, Pennie. Good-bye, 
I am very happy." Then there was a gentle 
pressure of his hand, and a smile passed 
over his face, and he was gone. 

Penelope did not know it at first, till she 
looked up inquiringly at the faces of those 
gathered round the bed, and there she read 
the sad truth. Then at last she burst into 
bitter, child-like sobbing. Again and again 
she kissed the dear hand; and again and 
again she called him by his name, " Ben — 
dear, dear Ben ! Oh, speak but one word. 
Are you gone ? and am I left quite, quite 
alone in this cruel world? Oh, Ben, dear 
Ben ; my brother and friend ! You were all 
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the world to me; and has God taken you 
from me ?" 

For a few minutes they left her alone ; and 
then Mr. Dalloway approached her with the 
reverence that good men feel for genuine 
grief, and lifted her gently in his arms and 
carried her away. He took her into a little 
dainty room, and laid her upon Rose's bed, 
and was about to leave her, when a groan of 
piercing anguish made him delay for a mo- 
ment. 

" You said He was the God of salvation. 
Oh ! Mr. Dalloway, why did He not save 
him, and save me from such a dreadful 
sorrow ?" 

" Young lady, you must begin with trust, 
or you'll go all wrong. Trust in the 
Lord. His mercies are sure; and then, 
though His salvation is not of the kind you 
wish for, it is there safe and sure all the 
time. Each of our lives is a riddle. We 
cannot solve it or explain it ; but it can be 
explained, and in the life of every one who 
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trusts in the Lord the evil is conquered. He 

works out our salvation. God bless you, 

and help you to see His salvation, even 
though He slays you !" 

* 

He left her, calling Rose to take his place, 
and as he did so, he heard the sound of 
carriage wheels, and then the rustle of a silk 
dress. It was the desolate mother, come 
too late to see her son alive. 

The good old man almost shuddered at the 
scene which now followed. For once Mrs. 
Stillingfleet threw aside all self-restraint, all 
dignity, and yielded to the agony of the mo- 
ment. She tore her hair, and wrung her 
hands, and sobbed hysterically, saying that 
her punishment was greater than she could 
bear. "There was only one on earth that 
I loved. I loved him too much, and now 
he is taken from me. My cup is too bitter 
to drink." 

Her religion seemed to fail to comfort her. 
She had accustomed herself to think of God 
as a Judge only, and now she felt the un- 
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approachableness of such a Being, and that 
nothing was left for her but misery and 
despair. 

Mr. Dalloway and Mr. Morgan sent all 
out of the room ; and when at last she seemed 
exhausted by her excitement, they removed 
her with difficulty into the carriage, and 
Rose accompanied her home. Penelope re- 
mained at the farm that night. The next 
morning the carriage came for her, with a 
message that her aunt wished her to return ; 
for the truth was, Mr. Stillingfleet, excited 
and distressed by the news of his son's death, 
was irritable and unmanageable, and when 
he was in that state no one could soothe him 
but Penelope. 

So the poor child prepared to go. She 
was like a wounded fawn. Her neck was 
bowed, and her heart heavy; but she was 
calm and still, and thankful for every kind- 
ness. And when she was once more in her 
uncle's room, she went about her duties 
much as usual, shedding few tears, and in- 

10 
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trading her grief upon no one. Only she 
was changed — changed from the buoyant, 
light-hearted child, to a sober, thoughtful 
woman. She scarcely ever spoke but in 
answer to questions; but if by chance a kind 
word were spoken to her, then she broke 
down, and tears came into her eyes. But for 
her uncle she always had a bright smile, and 
her attentions to him were more tender and 
devoted than ever. A modern poet has said — 

Art thou stricken in life's battle ? Many wounded round 

thee moan ; 
Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm 

shall heal thine own. 

Is thy heart a well left empty? None but God its 

void can fill ; 
Nothing but a ceaseless fountain can its ceaseless 

longings still. 

Is thy heart a living power ? Self-entwined its strength 

sinks low ; 
It can only live in loving ; and by serving, love will grow. 

Penelope knew nothing of such teaching, 
but she was experiencing its truth. She had 
clung to the good old Christian farmer's 
words, and would trust, even though her heart 
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broke. " With love and truth and trust, 
win in the end you must." Quaint and 
rugged as the words were, they abode by her, 
and often spurred her on in her difficult way. 

Yes, God was saving her in His own way, 
and she would trust Him, however He might 
seem to hide Himself. And the child had 
comfort, for none can trust in this way 
without receiving it, like the dew on thirsty 
land. 

Mrs. Stillingfleet scarcely left her room 
after the sad day. Theodora bustled back- 
wards and forwards, and talked loudly about 
their loss, and the sorrowful circumstances 
connected with it, but her words and looks 
and manner jarred upon Penelope, for she 
lacked real sympathy. 

The good doctor, Mr. Morgan, was one of 
Penelope's few friends at this time. But for 
him she might have given way from sheer 
physical exhaustion. But he gave orders 
in the house that she should have everything 
to tempt her appetite. He told Clement to 

10* 
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take up for her the best old port in the cellar, 
and frightened Theodora by saying she would 
be in a rapid consumption before six months 
were gone if she was not taken care of. So 
chicken and jelly was served up for Pene- 
lope's lunch, in place of cold mutton and 
rice pudding, and the carriage was sent 
round to the door every day, that she might 
drive, as she could not be prevailed upon to 
mount Brush again. 

And those who saw the pale, languid girl 
taking her daily drive, scarcely recognised 
her as the same bright child who so lately 
had galloped over the country on her pony, 
making the hills echo with her songs. 

Changes also came in many ways in Pene- 
lope's life, but she seemed scarcely to heed 
them. She was consulted and cared for as 
she had never been before, and her wardrobe 
was replenished as lavishly as hitherto it had 
been the reverse. The servants whispered 
that it was because Miss Theodora was gone. 
Others said it was because Miss Penelope 
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was such a favourite with their dear young 
master, who was gone, and that their mistress 
did it out of honour to him. And perhaps 
both these reasons had something to do with 
the change ; but certain it was that Theo- 
dora's dressmaker was employed in making 
for Penelope elaborate and expensive mourn- 
ing, and every want she had was supplied 
almost before she had felt it. 

Her aunt's manner had also changed to- 
wards her. It was almost deferential ; and 
though there was still no tenderness in it, 
yet she seemed to lean upon her young 
niece, and to look to her for advice and sup- 
port as she had never done before. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE BROKEN LILY. 

The lovely lass of Inverness 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see ; 
For e'en and morn she cries, Alas ! 

And aye the saut tear blin's her e'e. 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom so fair ! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I so fu' o* care ! 

Burns. 

IT was through Mr. Morgan that Penelope 
heard the circumstances of her cousin's 
death. She had scarcely dared to ask; but one 
day, when she was lying on her bed, where 
she could see the turn of the road where she 
had last seen him on horseback, she turned 
to Mr. Morgan, who was sitting by her, and 
said, abruptly — 

" Tell me how it was !" 
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The old doctor was rough and curt in 
manner, but he had an honest and a tender 
heart, and his voice faltered as he said — 

" He was always a rash rider." 

" He was the best rider in the country," 
said Penelope, hotly, her eyes still fixed on 
the same spot. 

"That may be ; but my son told me that 
he always expected that horse would bring 
your cousin to grief : and that day every one 
remarked that Mr. Ben looked out of spirits, 
and gloomy, and reckless. It was as he was 
coming home. He was riding hard, I believe, 
for an appointment, when his horse took 
fright at some geese that crossed the path 
suddenly, and threw him, and he never 
moved after." 

Penelope did not speak, only the tears 
rolled slowly down her cheeks, and her chest 
heaved. 

" This is all that is known. Some of Mr. 
Dalloway's labourers saw the accident, and 
ran to the spot, but found they could not move 
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him : so one ran for me, and another called 
Mr. Dalloway, while a third stayed with him. 
He lived scarcely an hour, so that his suffer- 
ings were short. You know the rest." 

Penelope was silent. Hers was a dreadful 
grief to witness — so hopeless, so intense, so 
far beyond the reach of words. 

" In the pocket of his saddle," continued 
Mr. Morgan, "I found this"— and he took 
up from his side a primrose root, with two or 
three half-opened blossoms, such as you see 
sometimes in mild winters by the roadside in 
sheltered nooks. " We need not doubt for 
whom it was intended," he said, with a 
slight smile; " so I planted it, and took care 
of it for you, till I had an opportunity of 
giving it you." 

Penelope took the primrose root in both of 
her hands, and looked at it with brimming 
eyes : then she bent over it and sobbed as she 
had not done before. The flower had done a 
work for her which nothing else could do, 
and the kind doctor rejoiced to see these 
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wholesome tears. He said nothing, but let 
her weep, for he knew it was good for her, 
and that her stillness and composure hither- 
to had been unnatural. 

From the time of his son's death Mr. 
Stillingfleet gradually became worse. Pene- 
lope became more and more indispensable to 
him ; and in some degree it was good for her 
that it was so, though her strength was over- 
taxed, and her health sorely tried. Day and 
night she was by his side, and even her daily 
drives were intermitted as he became more 
feeble and more exacting. Every one who 
saw her wondered at the strength of mind, 
the self-control, the self-forgetfulness of the 
young nurse. Frail, and slight, and white 
as a lily, she went through fatigue which the 
strongest would have failed under, by the 
power of her will and indomitable spirit. 
However, it came to an end. 

On Midsummer's Day, just six months 
after the death of poor Ben, the old man 
died. A few hours before he lost conscious- 
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ness he called for his wife and writing 
tablets, and wrote these words — " To you, 
my dear wife, I commend Penelope, my 
more than daughter. Do for her what I 
ought to have done. May God forgive me !" 

It was a sad scene for that tender, over- 
wrought child to witness — the death-struggle 
of that still strong old man. But she bore it 
as she did everything — patiently and bravely 
— borne up by a strength of which those 
about her knew nothing. 

But when all was over, and there was no 
longer any need for the effort, she seemed to 
sink into a kind of atrophy, which the doctor 
feared might end in rapid consumption. The 
object of her life was gone, now the dear old 
man whom she had tended so long was dead. 
Hope and joy had died with her cousin, and 
from that time she had lived in a condition 
of continual effort, and now there was a 
relapse. 

She shrank involuntarily from her aunt 
when she was in this state. She could not 
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help feeling that her severity and displeasure 
had had something to do with Ben's acci- 
dent. It had depressed and irritated him, 
and made him reckless and careless; and 
thus indirectly she had been the cause of his 
death. And the over-wrought and nervous 
condition which Penelope was in helped to 
exaggerate these feelings. 

Her state soon alarmed Mr. Morgan, and 
he wished Mrs. Stillingfleet to call in further 
advice. He grew angry and impatient when 
he found less alarm and anxiety concerning 
his young patient than he thought justi- 
fiable. 

" Mrs. Stillingfleet — madam," he said one 
day, when the old lady met him as he left 
her niece's room, " it may seem a hard thing 
to say — but you must forgive an old friend 
for speaking the truth — but, if that poor 
child dies, you will have much to blame 
yourself for. She has been misunderstood, 
crushed, starved ; I mean her affections have 
been starved, and her body has been over- 
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taxed. I have told you as much many a 
day, and have fought her battles since she 
was so high ;" and he measured with his 
hand the height of the baby Penelope, when 
he had been called in to dress the bitten 
arm. 

Mrs. Stillingfleet had led the way into a 
sitting-room. She motioned to him to sit 
down, and seating herself opposite to him, 
she asked, in a tremulous voice, " Mr. 
Morgan, will she die ?" 

" Madam, I think she will. I wish you a 
very good-morning ;" and the honest, warm- 
hearted doctor shook the dust from his feet 
with indignation, as he left the house. How 
often had he remonstrated, and how many- 
years had the same system been carried on, 
which had ended in crushing the poor, gentle 
spirit of his young patient ! 

His heart might have been touched, how- 
ever, had he seen that miserable old lady 
after he had left her. She wrapt her shawl 
about her, and went upstairs with a tottering 
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step and heavy heart. Her lips moved, and 
she might have been heard to say, " Yes, he 
said, ' Take that poor child to your heart ;' but 
it is too late — too late — too late !" 

She sat down by the side of Penelope's 
bed. She was sleeping; she slept much 
then, and when she was awake, she lay 
silent and still, seeming to notice nothing 
that passed around her. Mrs. Stillingfleet 
sat there till it was dark. All the past came 
before her, and she groaned as she thought 
of what might have been and what was. 

Mrs. Stillingfleet was disturbed at last by 
the entrance of a servant, announcing the 
arrival of a doctor who had been summoned 
from a distance, and had arrived at an un- 
expected hour. After examining the patient, 
and watching by her side for some time, he 
turned to Mrs. Stillingfleet and asked some 
questions, which renewed the pangs of re- 
morse in her heart. 

"Had she had any great sorrow ? any 
great bodily fatigue ? any long-continued 
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cause for depression? Where were her 
friends and parents ? I ask this especially," 
he said, "because she wants peculiar treat- 
ment ;" and there was meaning in his tone. 
" She wants sunshine, affection, cheerfulness, 
and the society of those she loves." 

A blank look passed over the old lady's 
face. " When God sends trouble we must 
bear it," she said. " She is not the only one 
who has suffered." 

" Yes, but she is very young to have passed 
through all you say she has. Besides, I 
should imagine she is of a very sensitive 
temperament, and yet not one likely to 
shrink from any duty that lay before her. 
Her nerves have been overstrained." 

" What can be done now ?" said Mrs. 
Stillingfleet, in a supplicating tone. " What 
is the use of talking of the past, which cannot 
be undone ?" 

" I would advise change of scene and 
change of air, with what I said before — 
pleasant and cheerful surroundings, and the 
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society of affectionate friends. I should like 
her to have for an attendant some one whom 
she loves. In fact, she wants all the fond- 
ling and tenderness which those who love 
her most can bestow." 

" She shall have all I can get for her; no 
expense shall be spared." 

The good doctor sighed. 

" If she is moved, it must be with the 
greatest care, by very easy stages, and in a 
carriage in which she can recline. I should 
recommend Malvern, and that she be placed 
under the care of Dr. Mayo, as my opinion 
is that her spine has been injured by over- 
exertion at so early an age." 

Mrs. Stillingfleet rocked backwards and 
forwards in her chair, and without looking 
up, said — " When must she go ?" 

" You had better be guided by your own 
medical attendant, Mr. Morgan, and he had 
better accompany her, if possible ; for I 
assure you, madam, the young lady is in a 
most critical state." 
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He rose to go. 

"You will forgive my urging that some 
one of whom she is fond should be found to 
act as nurse; some one she would like to 
see about her, and who also understands 
her, and would nurse her with tact and 
tenderness." 

Mrs. Stillingfleet bowed her head, and the 
doctor took his leave. What was she to do ? 
she thought. Whom could she send for ? 
Old Nancy, though softened and subdued, 
and disposed now to be kind to the child, 
had rough, hard notions like her own ; and 
Penelope would shrink from her voice and 
touch. None of the servants now in the 
house answered to the description of the 
nurse the doctor required ; and, indeed, they 
were mostly new comers, as Mrs. Nancy's rule 
was to change, " in hopes of getting some- 
thing better; for you couldn't get nothing 
worse." 

The next morning, when Mr. Morgan 
came, she poured out her troubles to him. 
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" How was she to do this ? Penelope never 
cared for any servant that I know of; un- 
less it was that rough, noisy Molly, whom 
we sent away for talking to her. ,, 

"Ah, yes, Molly, poor Molly ! I remember 
her. Well, well, I will try and think of it ; 
and in the mean time, madam, will you 
prepare to go ?" 

" And where to ?" 

" Malvern. You cannot do better." 

" But the child cannot go alone." 

" Of course not ; you must go with her, 
and we must find a nurse." 

" I ? I ? Why, I have never left home for 
seventeen years." 

" I think that is no reason why you should 
not go now, madam. Indeed, I think it will 
do you good also." 

Mrs. Stillingfleet sighed. 

" You must take Mrs. Nancy to take care 
of you, of course." 

" Mrs. Nancy must stay at home to take 
care of the maids." 

11 
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Mr. Morgan raised his eyebrows. " Well, 
you must take some one, and I will do what 
I can to find Miss Penelope a nurse." And 
with a twinkle in his eye he bid good morn- 
ing, and mounted his cob and galloped off. 
He had some bright idea, evidently, for he 
looked pleased with his thoughts ; and, more- 
over, he turned his horse's head towards 
Dallowav's farm. There was no one ill there, 
it is true ; but, perhaps, the doctor liked a 
gossip with the old farmer, and a glass of 
his good ale, not to say a joke with his pretty 
niece. 

" Well, sir, and how did you leave the 
poor young lady ?" asked the farmer. 

" Very ill indeed, very ill. But Dr. L. 
advises moving her. He thinks change of 
scene the only thing likely to rouse her. It's 
kill or cure, of course. But they are going 
to try it." 

" When ?" said Rose. 

"Next week. But there's a difficulty. 
Dr. L., like a wise man, says she ought to 
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have an attendant — a nurse of whom she is 
fond, and who would be acceptable to her. 
Now, the poor child has been kept so close 
that she has had no one to attach herself to 
but Mrs. Nancy." 

Rose laughed, and the farmer shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" I can only think of your Molly. She's 
your dairy-maid, isn't she ? But she's very 
rough." 

" Yes, but she's very good," said Rose. 

"And a downright honest lass, with a 
heart, too, and as true as steel," said the 
farmer. 

" But she would scarcely do to attend on 
a sick lady, I fear," said Rose, pensively; 
" though I believe she loves the ground on 
which Miss Pennie walks." 

There was a silence. Rose rested her 
pretty head on her round arm, and looked 
more thoughtful than usual. 

"He said much, almost everything, de- 
pended on her being attended by some one 

11 * 
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she liked. I think he said loved. In fact, she 
wants to be thawed, fondled, made happy. 
A wise man may order that ; but it is a very 
difficult thing to cany it out in this case, 
poor solitary child !" 

Rose had risen now. There were tears in 
her blue eyes as she went up to her uncle's 
side and bent over him, putting her arms, 
lovingly round his neck. Then she whis- 
pered something in his ear which made him 
start. 

" Bless the child !" he said ; " what'll you 
be thinking of next ?" 

Mr. Morgan was silent. I am afraid he 
was not so innocent as he looked. 

But Rose still whispered and coaxed, until 
the old man said aloud, " Get along with 
thee, lass! Art thee to leave the old man 
alone, to go and nurse the young lady ? May 
be they won't have thee !" 

" Only for a few weeks, uncle ; and then 
Molly might go to her. But just while she 
is so very ill, uncle. Thee know'st I do not 
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like to leave thee ; but it might save her 
life, and thou lov'st her, too, uncle." 

" Well, well, thee shall go if they'll have 
thee. Old folks are slow to look changes 
in the face ; and the young ones do well 
sometimes to stir them up. I believe thou 
art right. Rosy, lass, it is a labour of love, 
and God will bless thee for it. Thee'U carry 
sunshine with thee wherever thou goest." 

So clever old Mr. Morgan had carried his 
point, and he rose to go, promising to call 
the next morning on his way to Hern's Nest, 
and take with him bonny Rose Datloway in 
his gig. Then he mounted his cob and 
trotted off, well satisfied with himself and 
with the arrangement. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A WISE PRESCRIPTION. 

The dawn will rise, tho* golden days be set ; 

The birds will sing merrily in spite of death ; 

Young hearts will love while lasts this human breath ; 
Rainbows bridge earth and heaven for eyes tear-wet. 

Gerald Massey. 

The Eternal Love can never take away without giving in return, 
and giving something fairer and brighter than has been taken. — 
A. W. S trucking. 

» 

THE good doctor turned his horse's head 
and rode back to Hern's Nest. He was 
one of those people who never care how much 
trouble they take for others. They are 
rarely met with, but their kind offices are 
of far higher value than the gold of those 
who scarcely stretch out their hands to give 
it. Moreover, no one knew anything about 
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this toil and trouble from the good man him- 
self. He did not say, " I have been all this 
distance, and I have come back again, and 
I have wasted my precious time, and gone 
without my dinner " — all of which were 
facts ; but he made no merit of it all even to 
himself, doing it all as a matter of course, 
looking for no reward, no thanks, no praise. 
He had ceased to fear Mrs. Stillingfleet. 
He found he could manage her. So he 
quietly told her that he was delighted to be 
able to tell her he had found the most 
charming nurse for her niece, one who 
answered exactly to the description which 
Dr. L. had given. Then he said who it was, 
and at what hour she would be at Hern's 
Nest next day. 

At first Mrs. Stillingfleet was haughty, and 
distant, and unmanageable. " She couldn't 
hear of such a thing for a moment. She 
would have no one who could not be paid 
and treated as a servant. Rose would be 
neither one thing nor another. She should 
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not know how to treat her. Numberless 
difficulties would arise. It was altogether 
impossible." 

" Very well," said Mr. Morgan. " Madam, 
I can do nothing more for you. It seems to 
me that you care more for all these trifling 
inconveniences than for your niece's life. I 
wish you a good-morning." 

" Stay, stay, Mr. Morgan ; you must not 
leave me. What am I to do ?" 

" Why, accept Rose Dalloway's offer, and 
be thankful for it." 

" Very well, if it must be," said Mrs. 
Stillingfleet, in a miserable voice. 

" Then shall I bring her to-morrow ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so ; but " 

" Good-morning." 

So the next morning Rose appeared, and at 
a glance all Mrs. Stillingfleet's objections and 
fears disappeared. She had expected a pert, 
smart, talkative girl, " whom she should not 
know how to treat;" but she saw a modest, 
gentle-mannered young woman, with so 
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much tact and self-forgetfulness, that the 
difficulty of " how to treat her" never arose 
in any one's mind. The very sight of her 
did the whole household good, not to say 
the invalid. 

She was dressed in a pink chintz petticoat, 
over which she wore a snowy white muslin 
jerkin and apron. Her sunny hair was put 
up under the daintiest white cambric cap, 
and her short skirts showed well her neat 
feet and ankles, clad in white stockings and 
thin sandalled shoes, so that her step was 
light and silent. 

Her face, too, was bright, but not oppres- 
sively so, for tenderness, sympathy, and 
thoughtfulness were expressed in it, as well 
as hopefulness. 

The effect of her presence on the sick girl 
was marvellous : indeed, from the moment 
Rose entered upon her charge there was a 
change for the better. It was truly a beauti- 
ful sight to see the young nurse and her 
patient. She raised her with such a gentle 
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touch, anticipated every wish, was never in 
the way or out of the way, and always 
seemed to have some few words to say to 
her patient which were just what were 
wanted to cheer her. And all this she did 
as if it were the delight of her life to do it. 

Now and then she would disappear for a 
little while, arid then return with some 
daintily-prepared morsel, which she had 
cooked herself, and which tempted the 
appetite of the weak child. Sometimes 
also Penelope would ask her to sing, which 
she did in a rare, sweet voice, subdued 
and chastened by feeling and natural re- 
finement; and then Penelope's face would 
brighten, and she would press the white 
plump hand of her young nurse with her 
thin shadowy fingers, and ask for another 
and yet another of such hymns as these — 

Two hands upon the breast, 

And labour's done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest, 

The race is won ; 
Two eyes with lids close shut. 

And all tears cease ; 
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Two lips where grief is mute 

And wrath at peace. 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot — 
God in His kindness answereth not. 

Two hands to work addressed. 

Aye for His praise ; 
Two feet that never rest. 

Walking His ways ; 
Two eyes that look above, 

Still through all tears ; 
Two lips that breathe but love, 

Nevermore fears. 
So cry we afterwards, low on our knees, 

Pardon these erring prayers, 

Father, hear these. 

Anon. 

" Who taught you that hymn, Rose ?" 

" My mother. She sang sweetly, and she 
had a store of hymns which she sang as if 
they poured from out her very heart. She 
had known much sorrow." 

" You have a story, Rose. I know it by 
your face, for though it is bright and happy, 
it tells me you have seen sorrow." 

" Yes, I have a story. Every one has." 

"Tell it me." 

" My father was a soldier. He was a 
good man, and he and my mother were very 
happy. Till I was four years old my mother 
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used to go about with him from barrack to 
barrack, and I with her. I remember the 
band, and being carried by my father out 
upon parade, but not much more, for when I 
was four years old my father was sent abroad. 
I lived with my mother and grandmother in 
Scotland, my father's native land, and my 
mother wept often, especially when letters 
came from my father. I was eight years old 
when news came that he. was killed at the 
defence of Gibraltar. My mother wept then, 
indeed, but still she had smiles for me ; and 
she worked for others, and thought how she 
could do good and help every one to the end, 
for she died when I was ten years old, and 
then I came here. But I love to think of 
my mother. She was so holy and patient. 
She sang hymns over her work, and I sat 
on a stool at her feet and learnt them. I 
will sing you one she often sang after my 
father died. 

• They are all gone into a world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here ! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 
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1 It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 

Like stars upon some gloomy grave, 
Or those faint beams in which the hill is dressed 
After the sun's remove. 

1 I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 

' O, holy hope and high humility, 
High as the heavens above ! 
These are your walks, and ye have showed them me, 
To kindle my cold woe. 

* Dear, beauteous death ! the jewel of the just ! 

Shining nowhere but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond the dust, 
Could man outlook that work. 

' He that hath found some fledged bird's nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair field or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 

* And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 

Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 

And into glory peep !'" 

//. Vaughan. 

Again and again Penelope would ask for 
this hymn, and at night, when she could not 
sleep, it would often soothe her to repose. 
Indeed, the ^wisdom of the doctor's orders 
was daily proved, for Penelope seemed 
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gradually to return to life from the day that 
Rose became her nurse. 

" Had you ever any young companions ?" 
she once asked. 

"No," said Rose; "that is, none of my 
own kind. But there was Aleck," and a blush 
came to her cheek as she said the name. 

" Tell me about him." 

" Oh ! he was an orphan boy my grand- 
mother reared. And when we were in Scot- 
land we used to go to school together, and 
he used to help me in the evenings with my 
tasks, and saved me many a scolding. He 
used to make me winders and needle-cases 
out of boxwood on holidays, and we used 
to wander over the heather, sticking broom 
in our hats. We were but children." 

" Where is he now ?" 

" He is in Scotland. A neighbour took a 
fancy to him, and offered to teach him farm- 
ing, and he is doing right well. He is a good 
lad. He comes to see us at Christmas-tide 
generally." 
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Penelope thought for a moment, and then 
said, "Tell me more. I like to hear of 
people being happy." 



* 



The journey had been deferred for a week 
or more, till the invalid should be better able 
to take it ; and by the time all arrangements 
were made, Mrs. Stillingfleet seemed quite 
to look forward to the change, and Penelope 
was passive. She was very weak, and white 
as the queen lilies in the garden, but there 
was a return of animation which gave hope 
of restored health. 

So they set out one bright summer's day 
late in July — Penelope, and Rose, and Mr. 
Morgan in the carriage, with Clement on the 
box, and Mrs. Stillingfleet with a maid in a 
post-chaise. 

At first Penelope shut her eyes, and 
seemed troubled by the light and motion, 
and the sight of objects so dear as the fields, 
and hills, and the wild flowers, all of which 
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were associated with a past now gone for 
ever — a past which to recall always must 
bring a pang. 

But her companions were prudently silent, 
and even appeared not to see her tears ; and 
when, at last, fresh breezes reached them, 
which had passed over hay-fields and honey- 
suckle-embowered lanes, she said, as if to 
herself, " Oh, God's sweet air ! This breeze 
must come from heaven ! " 

" It does," said Rose. 

"Then I love it. O, see there — could we 
not stop a moment ? See what lovely purple 
cluster-vetches ; and there is that big blue 
meadow geranium, it always looks to me like 
a loving eye." 

Rose stopped the carriage and got out, 
and soon returned with both hands full of 
the rich purple vetch, pink crab blossoms, 
honeysuckle, hedge-roses, and sweet wood- 
ruffe. Penelope took them and bent over 
them, taking up first one and then another, 
till her tears rained upon them. 
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" They are my oldest friends," she said. 
" I had no other toys, as a child, but flowers 
in the summer and berries in the winter." 

" God made them for you and such as 
you," said Rose. 

" I hope the same flowers will be in 
heaven; I should miss them as I should 
miss — my friends." 

" I suppose they will be," said Rose, 
thoughtfully. " At all events, you'll not 
miss them, for regret cannot be in heaven." 

" I wish you would sing your song about 
the lark." 

Penelope leant back in the carriage, and 
Rose sang — 

O, lark with the silver throat — 

O, what in your song do you say? 
Does your joyous and tremulous note 

Whisper love to the fair young day ? 
For her dew is upon your wing, 

And her breezes fan your breast ; 
O, yes, 'tis to her that you sing. 

Who rosy comes back from the west. 

Do you tell where the violets hide ? 

Where the eglantine bowers the lane ? 
Where the queen lilies nod in their pride ? 

And the corncockles lurk in the grain ? 

13 
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Where tufts of sweet woodruffs grow, 
Shedding fragrance from mossy beds ? 

Or where gay-coated poppies blow, 
Drowsily drooping their heads ? 

O, lark, is your song of these ? 

Or else do you tell of the nook 
Where the tasseued and trembling trees 

Bend lovingly over the brook. 
Which wanders melodiously on, 

While the cushat dove murmurs above ? 
O, lady, my song is but one ; 

O, lady, my song is of love. 

When it was over Penelope's only thanks 
were a smile. They were passing through 
hay-fields, and the sweet smell came in at 
the windows, and the sound too of a summer 
hreeze in the trees, as it shook their full 
foliage, and scattered the scent of lime 
blossoms abroad. There was the sound also 
of the mower's scythe, and the merry laugh 
of children left under the trees by mothers 
who were at work in the hay-fields. 

Nothing was lost to Penelope, and the 
sweet sounds and smells brought a glow into 
her cheek and a light into her eyes, so that 
when they came to the end of their first stage 
Mr. Morgan congratulated himself and the 
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young nurse. They were three days on the 
way, stopping wherever it seemed necessary 
for the invalid, but most of this time the blue 
Malvern hills looked down like violet eyes on 
the smiling summer meadows, and gave life 
to the landscape. 

The sun was setting when at last they 
came to the end of their journey. A rosy 
glow was shed over the hills, and the tops of 
the trees which nestled in the valley were lit 
up with a rare light. 

" How beautiful," said Penelope, as she 
bent forward with eagerness to see the 
picture. " Those .hills seem to speak to 
me. 

" They will tell you many a story before 
you leave," said Mr. Morgan. 

" I long to fly to the very highest point ! 
Whenever I see anything high and hear the 
sky, my spirit seems to spring upwards. I 
remember reading somewhere of a ' child 
rocking in a high wind upon the branches of 
a full-blossomed apple-tree blown abroad by 

12* 
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the wind ; now soak in deep green, and now 
tossed aloft in deep bine and glancing sun- 
shine/ I can imagine how delightful that 
wodd be.~ 

** You shall try, if you will get well." 
Penelope almost joined in Rose's merry 
laugh. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM SICKNESS TO HEALTH. 

The dear ones who are worthiest of our love 

Below, are also worthiest above. 

Too lofty is his place in glory now. 

For hands like ours to reach and wreathe his brow. 

A few poor flowers we plant upon his tomb, 

Watered with tears to make them breathe and bloom. 

The gentle soul that was so long thy ward. 

Now hovers over thee thine angel guard ; 

And as Thou mourn'st above his dust so dear, 

Thy happy comforter draws smiling near. 

G. Massey. 

T^HE Hotel, or the Baths, as the estab- 
-*- lishment was called to which Mrs. Stil- 
lingfleet took her niece, was presided over by 
a certain Dr. Mayo, much thought of in those 
days, especially in cases of spinal affection. 
The house was a delightful one, standing in 
pleasant and extensive grounds, and com- 
manding from the windows a lovely view of 
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that fair garden upon which the Malvern 
Hills look down. 

Within the arrangements were comfortable 
and even luxurious, and many amusements 
were contrived for the visitors who came and 
went. Many pleasant people were among 
them, and Penelope found some with whom 

« 

she formed a friendship for life, and Mrs. 
Stillingfleet many who amused her. Good 
Mr. Morgan had contrived a pleasant sur- 
prise for Penelope on her arrival, by writing 
to ask Mr. Dunedin to come to meet his young 
friend at the Baths. So when the carriage 
stopped at the door, the first person Penelope 
saw in that strange place was the dear old 
friend with open arms ready to welcome her. 
The advice of Dr. Mayo was that Penelope 
should lie down entirely for a year. He 
feared that some injury had been done to the 
spine by over-exertion at so early an age. A 
couch, therefore, was placed at a window in 
the drawing-room; one she chose because 
she could there see the sunset behind the 
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hills, and through which sweet scents came 
in from the garden beneath. Here, attended 
by Rose with unwearying affection, she lay 
day after day, contented and resigned, and 
even cheerful. Mr. Dunedin paid her fre- 
quent visits, riding over from time to time 
with his saddle-bags stuffed with books for 
her amusement. She looked forward to 
seeing him, and would store up favourite 
passages to read to him and questions to ask 
him. 

" Penelope, you are much better," he said, 
one day, as he sat down by her side, not 
having seen her for several weeks. 

"Yes, much better. I am afraid in my 
heart I am sorry. I thought I was going to 
die, and I was so glad; for there is nothing 
for me to live for now." 

" How ?" 

" My aunt does not want me, or care to 
have me with her. I am a restraint upon 
her, and neither she nor I, I suppose, can 
forget the past. Besides, she is one of those 
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independent people who will never wish for a 
companion, or to be taken care of. I am in 
the way. She is troubled by my presence. I 
am a weariness to her." 

** You are very wrong, Penelope. If it is 
God's will that you should live, something 
will be given you to live for." 

" Yes, I feel I am very wrong." 

" And then, again, I believe if you will put 
aside the fancy that your aunt does not care 
for you, that you will find she is really 
becoming very fond of you. I see how she 
leans upon you, and watches you, and makes 
all her plans depend upon you." 

" I think," said Penelope, " she feared I 
should die ; but when that dread has passed 
away, she will think me very much in her 
way." 

"Well, let it be so; only mind I do not 
think it is so. But it is better to take people 
according to their fancies than to try to 
argue them away. We will suppose that 
your aunt does not care for you, and that 
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you have no very evident duty to perform in 
your home now, to take away from the irk- 
someness of a purposeless life, or what you 
may think purposeless. I think, then — 
knowing, as I do, your disposition — you 
could scarcely find a position less pleasant to 
yourself. Accept it, then, as the will of 
God — the cross that for the time you are to 
bear — and, believe me, directly you accept it 
as a cross, half the burden is gone. The fret 
is gone, and Christ bears up the weight of it 
with you — your yoke is His. The great 
principle of Christianity is the resignation of 
the will to God's will. Your position now is 
God's will ; accept it, and wait. Very many 
people go out of their way to chose ap- 
parently paths of self-denial; but in many 
cases they are only fulfilling their own will, 
and shirking God's will. As for your path, 
its very unacceptability makes it safe. Do 
you remember that of the four things that 
Thomas k Kempis says bring much inward 
peace, two are — ' Be desirous, my son, to do 
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the will of another rather than thine own ; ' 
and ' Wish always, and pray that the will of 
God may be wholly fulfilled in thee ?' Then 
a^ain, it seems to me the utter abnegation of 
will is symbolised in the stretching out of 
our Lord's blessed hands on the cruel cross. 
As Thomas k Kempis again says, speaking 
as ' the voice of the Beloved,' ' I of Mine 
own will did offer up Myself unto God the 
Father for thy sins, My hands stretched out 
on the cross, and My body stripped and laid 
bare ; so that nothing remained in Me that 
was not wholly turned into a sacrifice.' " 

"One would think," continued the old 
man, addressing Rose, who was standing by, 
with a smile, "that I was talking to a wilful, 
self-indulgent girl. Your life, Penelope, my 
child, has not allowed you to be either ; but 
self-will is so powerful and subtle an enemy, 
that it presents itself in new disguises at 
every turn of our lives, and the most holy 
and disciplined have to watch against it as 
vigilantly as others to the end of their days." 
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"Thank you. You seem to have shed a 
light on my future again. My faith had 
failed me." 

" But," said Rose, thoughtfully, " if you 
say it is our duty always to accept what we 
have to do, and never to turn away from 
what is before us, I cannot quite understand 
how any great works are undertaken." 

" I think there are generally very evident 
calls to those who are simply seeking to do 
right, not to please themselves or shirk 
humble and unobtrusive duties." 

"Was I wrong to leave uncle, and to come 
here then, sir ?" 

" No ; certainly not. Your uncle has not 
suffered for it; he is hale and strong; but we 
must not keep you longer than really ne- 
cessary, or we shall be doing wrong." 

Penelope gave a long sigh. 

" It will be so dreadful going back. There 
will be such a cruel void. Life will be such 
a cold, dreary, blank waste." 

" Penelope, you are not the first who has 
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suffered. God sees your sufferings, and He 
has sent a remedy for them, and for those of 
all suffering men and women. Turn your 
eyes to Christ, and you will find all you 
want — love, hope, strength, light, joy even. 
Others have been broken-hearted as you 
are, and He has healed them. Others 
have been desolate, and He has cheered 
them, so that they have gone on their way 
rejoicing.'* 

So at last the sick girl began to bloom 
once more, and with returning health to look 
at life again as an earnest thing in which she 
had a part. Among the visitors in the house 
there were some for whom she cared, and 
who sat by her couch daily, reading or con- 
versing. Many pleasant friends she made in 
this way, and soon her life became a sweet, 
tranquil, and happy one. There were still 
traces of sadness in her sweet face, but a 
holy peace had taken up its abode in her 
heart, and showed itself in her manner and 
the expression of her countenance. 
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Sweet, "bonny" Rose Dalloway in the 
mean time did her work unobtrusively, clever- 
ly, and quietly. She was so strikingly pretty 
that she could not fail to attract attention, 
but she never seemed to see it, or if she did, 
to care for it. She was too beautiful to be 
vain ; for the highest order of beauty ex- 
presses a high order of mind, above the 
selfish weakness of vanity. She knew full 
well that she was beautiful, but she had 
ballast enough to carry it, and wisdom 
^enough not to overvalue it. 

When Rose saw her patient restored to a 
degree of health and spirits, she prepared to 
go back to her uncle, as she had promised. 
But before doing so she sent for Molly and 
gave her lessons and instructions for several 
days before she resigned her charge into her 
hands. And it was a touching sight to see 
the poor girl, who was naturally noisy and 
heavy-footed, stepping on tip-toe, and school- 
ing herself to speak softly, for very love of 
her young mistress. But a good heart is the 
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best teacher, and soon Molly became a 
careful and clever nurse, and all that Pene- 
lope wanted. 

All this time Mrs* Stillingfleet was enjoy- 
ing herself— perhaps more than she ever had 
in her life— out of the reach of Theodora 
(and if the truth were told, of Nancy also) ; 
she felt quite her own mistress. Besides, 
she enjoyed the society of a few old ladies, 
who were partly patients and partly idlers at 
the Baths, who every evening made up a 
rubber at whist* And as regarded Penelope, 
Mr. Dunedin was not wrong. Her aunt's 
heart was softened towards her, and she 
held a place now in her affections which no 
one before had held, saving only her darling 
son. Everything she could think of for her 
comfort or her enjoyment she procured at 
any cost ; and her clothing was chosen by 
her of the choicest materials and most ex- 
pensive make. As Penelope grew stronger, 
and as the spring came, they had many 
lovely drives through those wealthy Wor- 
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cestershire lanes. She was able even by 
May to walk a little, and when she came to 
a spot that attracted her she would ramble 
away, leaning on Molly's arm, through 
meadow and wood and lane, in happy free- 
dom. One day she came to a plantation, in 
which she spied wood anemones, and the 
carriage was stopped, that she might gather 
them. In a minute she was in the midst 
of them. There they were like a shower of 
summer snow, dancing with the breath of 
a gentle breeze. But they were not all the 
treasures of the copse. Under the shadow 
of rank, shining leaves, were big white 
violets, telling the tale of their hiding-places 
by the scent they scattered. Rich spikes of 
orchises, too, pierced their way through beds 
of feathery moss, and primroses clustered 
here and there in rich abundance. The 
unobtrusive adoxa, too, and the airy en- 
chanter's nightshade, mingled with the 
scarlet tassels of the sorrel; while over- 
head were crab-blossoms rose-tipped and 
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waxen, and the wild guelder-rose and the 
cornel. 

All Penelope's youth seemed to return to 
her in such a scene as this, and she sat down 
on a felled tree, her lap piled with flowers, to 
listen as she rested to a blackcap, who sang 
its pretty song out of the crab-tree. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FRESH TRIALS. 

You have been wretched; yet 

The silver shower — whose reckless burden weighs 

Too heavily upon the lily's head — 

Oft leaves a saving moisture at its root. 

Wordsworth. 

Our hearts are fastened to the world 

By strong and various ties ; 
But every sorrow cuts a string, 

And urges us to rise. 

Anon. 

SO time passed by, and Penelope and her 
aunt completed their year of absence. 
Penelope appeared to be quite restored to 
health, and her spirits were natural and 
even ; though still at times a stranger might 
have observed a sad expression, which passed 
over her face as a memory of the past arose. 

13 
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Mr. Morgan, who came to see them from 
time to time, suggested that before they 
returned to Hern's Nest they should make 
a little tour, by easy stages, through North 
Wales. Mrs. Stillingfleet was delighted at 
the proposal, and Penelope also entered 
warmly into the plan when she found her 
aunt wished to go. So they left the Baths 
one day late in August, with Molly as their 
only attendant. All seemed to promise well, 
and for some time all went well. Aunt and 
niece seemed more at home together than 
they had ever been, and the old lady ap- 
peared to cling to her niece at last with real 
affection. Penelope felt very thankful that 
she had followed Mr. Dunedin's advice, and 
that she had waited patiently for this. But 
at Llanrwst, cold, rainy weather set in, and 
Mrs. Stillingfleet complained of a little cold. 
So they took up their abode at the best inn 
the place afforded, until there should be an 
improvement in the weather. But the cold 
increased, and at the end of the third day 
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Penelope became alarmed, and sent for 
a doctor. But he assured her there was no 
danger, only it would be necessary that her 
aunt should be very careful till the weather 
was warmer and drier. But still day after 
day the cold rain beat against the windows, 
and the grey, bare hills were covered with 
clouds, and a rough, keen wind penetrated 
into the ill-built and comfortless rooms. 
With bad fires and poor attendance, there 
seemed little prospect of an improvement 
in the condition of the invalid, even though 
Molly did her utmost to supply all de- 
ficiencies. But in spite of all care and effort 
Mrs. Stillingfleet grew decidedly worse, and 
Penelope asked the doctor if she should 
summon her daughter. He did not think it 
necessary, but Penelope did so on her own 
responsibility. And most thankful she was 
that she had, for scarcely had she posted her 
letter than a great change came over the 
invalid, and during the night she became 
rapidly worse. Through the next day she 

13* 
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suffered greatly, and after another sad night 
it was evident to all about her that she was 
sinking. The sun was setting red and angry 
over those cold, grey hills, when Penelope 
received her aunt's blessing, and watched her 
breathe her last breath. The day before she 
died she had asked for pen and paper ; but 
finding herself too weak to write, she dic- 
tated to her niece the following letter : — 

" My dear Theodora, — God bless you and 
keep you from the faults of your mother. 
I should have liked to see you once more. 
But the child Penelope has been a good and 
loving daughter. You owe her much. There 
has been no formal provision made for her. 
There ought to have been, but it has now 
been deferred till too late. I therefore 
solemnly commend her to you. Remember, 
she was adopted as. our own, to share alike 
with our own children, and remember how 
she has fulfilled a daughter's part, both to 
your father and to myself. God's blessing 
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will be on you if you do your duty in this 

matter. 

" Your loving mother, 

"Nora Stillingfleet." 

Poor Penelope had been so occupied and 
anxious about her aunt, and so much over- 
whelmed by the unexpected result of her 
illness, that she had scarcely thought about 
herself. When, however, all was over, and 
she sat alone awaiting Theodora's arrival, 
she began to realise to herself the desolate 
position she was in. Through procrastina- 
tion, or thoughtlessness, or indolence, both 
her uncle and aunt had allowed her to be left 
unprovided for, or at the best, at the mercy 
of Theodora, having taken her away from 
those who naturally would have taken care 
of her. And when Penelope thought of her 
cousin's character, and the experience she 
had had of her hardness and penuriousness, 
she foresaw for herself a future of misery if 
she were to be dependent upon her. Her 
first impulse was to declare she would not 



eat bread under her roof, but then she thought 
cr the lesson of the cross, and bowed her 
head and prayed for patience, humility, and 
& right judgment in all things — for the 
charity, too, that thinfceth no evil, and the 
faith and trust that believeth all things, and 
kepeth all things, and endureth all things. 
And then the rugged rhyme came into her 
mind which she had heard in the farm-house 
kitchen — 

With love, and trath. and trust, 
Win in the end vou must. 

And she had need of all her forbearance and 
humility, indeed, when Theodora came, for 
she arrived in a very ill humour. Perhaps 
she was tried with her long journey, or vexed 
with herself that she had not hastened more 
than she had, or annoyed possibly that 
Penelope had again fulfilled a daughter's 
duty when she had failed. When she found 
that she was too late, she turned to Penelope 
and said, with some bitterness, "Penelope, 
you should have summoned me before." 
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" I wrote to you before I had authority to 
do so from the doctor, Theodora; and indeed 
I should have been most thankful if you had 
been here sooner." 

"Did she leave anything in writing for 
me?" 

" Yes," she said, " a few lines, but she 
was, I think, not aware of her danger till she 
was too ill to write." 

" This is your writing," said Theodora, as 
Penelope gave the note she had written at 
her aunt's dictation ; and hastily glancing 
over it, she threw it down on the table open, 
and turned to ask some trivial question. 

Soon after Penelope had reason to leave 
the room, and in half an hour, when she 
returned, she saw the note lying half burnt 
among the ashes of the grate. 

Theodora's conduct was from that time 
consistent. She took little notice of Pe- 
nelope, but to ask her questions, or to give 
her directions when necessary. Penelope 
was still in deep mourning for her uncle, and 
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Theodora never suggested that it should be 
renewed, though she spared no expense upon 
herself. 

Penelope had great difficulty in keeping 
Molly from expressions of loud indignation at 
this, and indeed she must have made it under- 
stood in some way, as one of the first things 
Theodora did after the funeral was to tell 
her that her services would not be required 
after a month from that time. 

"I suppose you had better return with me 
to Hern's Nest, Penelope," she said, the day 
after the funeral, when she had been making 
arrangements for leaving the inn, "unless 
you have made any other plans for yourself." 

11 1 do not know what plans I could make 
for myself, Theodora. You know how 
friendless I am." 

" Of course, of course ; and as long as 
you like you can stay at Hern's Nest. Only 
I did not know whether you would quite 
like it. We shall move into the house at 
once." 
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"Oh, I wish I knew what to do! To 
whom can I go ? or how can I be inde- 
pendent ? It is dreadful to me to depend 
on those who think me a burden." 

" Nonsense, Penelope, don't be foolish ! 
Who said you were a burden ? Only I 
thought you might like to go to your 
brother." 

" I will write to him again ; but it is many 
years since I heard from him, and, as you 
know, my letters have been unanswered. 
But I will write again, though I fear it is 
a vain hope;" and the poor child spoke as to 
herself, the tears filling her eyes in spite of 
her efforts to restrain them. 

" Well, you can do so, and until anything 
else is arranged— or, as I said before, as long 
as you like — you can make Hern's Nest your 
home. Of course, I should not think of 
your going away unless you had somewhere 
to go to. But you are always so reserved, 
one never knows what may be going on." 

This was intended for* a joke ; but it 
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brought the colour into Penelope's cheek, 
and an angry reply was on her lips ; but she 
checked it, and turned away. A writing- 
table was near, and she sat down and began 
a letter to her brother, in spite of the tears 
which blinded her eyes, and the feeling of 
hopelessness which was at her heart. 

It was a dreary returning, truly, and a 
persistent wet season added to the gloomi- 
ness. And Hern's Nest, inhospitable as it 
had ever been to the orphan child, was colder, 
harder, and more cruel than ever. Not only 
did Theodora make Penelope unhappy by im- 
plying that she was in the way ; but by her 
conduct generally she made the whole house- 
hold discontented and miserable. Clement 
looked wretched, the younger servants were 
in a state of rebellion, and Nancy was 
furious. 

" I knew I should not live in the house six 
months when Miss Theodora was missis," 
she said one day to Penelope. " I've knowed 
her ways from a child, and she and I could 
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never spin at the same wheel. Thank God, 
though, I've put by a tidy bit, and my uncle 
as died last spring left me a smart little 
cottage and garden, furnished too ; two four- 
post bedsteads, and a mahogany chest of 
drawers, and parlour furniture as was my 
grandmother's — all solid, and feather beds. 
There ain't the like of them in many a 
gentleman's house. She was that particular 
she always picked them herself. Two miles 
beyond Minsterbury, just on the wrong side 
the turnpike, it lies. So I shall pack up my 
bundle and trudge away, wishing my lady 
a ' good morning.' She may run her rigs 
then with other folks, not with them as 
nursed her from a baby." 

" I wish I could give notice* to quit," 
said Penelope, smiling. " I envy you, Mrs. 
Nancy." 

" Yes, it's a mortal shame ! Why did they 
take you from your own people, if they didn't 
mean to take better care of you. But I 
know more than they think. A solemn 
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promise was given that you should share alike 

with Miss The and the dear young gentleman 

that's gone. (Oh, if he had only lived, he'd 

have seen you righted.) And then one goes 

and leaves you to the chance mercy of 

another, and last of all your aunt goes and 

leaves you to the tender pity of Miss 

Theodora, as if she did not know what she 

was. Well, if ever you want a witness, I'll 

come and swear before the judge in his wig 

that you have been shamefully wronged." 

" I shall never press my claims, Nancy." 

" I dare say not, knowing what I do of 

you ; but remember this, if ever you wants 

a house, there'll be my cottage, proud to 

have you under its roof, and Nancy to give 

you a welcome. And I shan't think you've 

forgive me for all my sharp words to you 

when you was a child, unless you try it." 

" Thank you, Nancy," said Penelope. " I 
know you mean it, and who knows but that 
some day I may be glad to take you at your 
word." 
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" I hope you will with all my heart. God 
bless you." 

Canon Dunedin's lessons to Penelope had 
taken such hold of her, that in her deter* 
mination to endure everything, and bear her 
cross bravely, she went on patiently, till one 
morning something occurred which aroused 
her spirit beyond the limits of endurance. A 
young lady came to stay in the house, who 
had been a friend of Theodora's before she 
married. She was the daughter of the county 
member, and an heiress, and thought herself 
privileged to say what first came into her 
mind. Sometimes these thoughts were not 
worth expressing, and at others they were 
such as persons of finer feeling would have 
refrained from uttering, for fear of giving 
pain. But Florence Dashwood was one of 
those people who pride themselves upon 
being more sincere than their neighbours, 
because they do not mind saying disagreeable 
things. This power is generally possessed 
by people of little sympathy, and with blunt 
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feelings for others ; and their remarks are 
not made for the sake of the good of those 
who are the objects of them, but to proclaim 
to the world and to their own vanity that 
they are more truthful than others. Some- 
times they turn their weapons upon them- 
selves, and confess to faults and failings with 
a delightful candour; but only let their 
hearers believe them, or echo in earnest these 
accusations, and they will turn upon them 
with indignation, and prove by their conduct 
that they did not mean to be believed. 

One day Penelope was in the drawing- 
room, gumming chintz flowers upon a 
screen, when Theodora and Miss Dashwood 
entered. At first they did not see her, and 
they sat down at the other end of the room. 

" I say, Theodora, it must be rather a bore 
to be obliged to have that pretty girl always 
here, whether you like it or not." 

" It is, but I cannot help it." 

" Has she no friends ? Does she not see 
she is in the way ? " 
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" I often wonder she does not/' said 
Theodora. 

Penelope had risen, and more than once 
she attempted to speak. At last she said, in 
a trembling voice — 

" Did you mean me to hear what you have 
just said, Theodora ?" 

No one answered. 

" It is no fault of mine that I am here, as 
you know well. Would to God I had been 
left with my own people, and not torn from 
them, to be constantly reminded of my de- 
pendence." 

Penelope left the room, not hastily or 
angrily, but with a calmness of self-control, 
which only much suffering had taught her. 

"What will she do ?" said Florence, half 
frightened at what she had done. " I am 
afraid I have made a mistake." 

" Oh ! never mind," said Theodora, really, 
though, very much vexed. " It will be all 
right. I will go up presently and talk to 
her." 
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Just then some visitors arrived, and were 
succeeded by several others, so that it was 
nearly two hours before Theodora knocked 
at the door of Penelope's room. There was 
no answer, so she opened it, and found it 
empty. At first she thought Penelope had 
gone out, or was in some other part of the 
house, but on looking round the room there 
was an appearance of dismantlement, which 
made her start. Many little sketches of 
Ben's, which Penelope had hung round her 
room, were gone, some miniatures of her 
parents, and a few trifles besides. Two boxes 
stood also near the door, which were evidently 
packed and locked. 

A piece of paper on the table attracted 
her attention. She took it up and read it as 
well as her trembling hand would let her. 

"Theodora, — I shall trouble you no more. 
But though I leave you, it is not because I 
feel that I was an intruder in your family. I 
was adopted into it, and it is the breach of 
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truth and trust that casts me out of it on 
the world. I would have been, if you would 
have let me, your affectionate cousin, 

" Penelope." 

Theodora was now seriously annoyed — 
indeed, she was at last conscience-stricken. 
All at once she seemed to realise the desolate- 
ness of her little cousin's position, and hor- 
rible surmises arose in her mind in answer 
to the question, " Where can she be gone ?" 

She had never expected that this would be 
the end of her unkindness to Penelope, for 
she fancied she was too meek-spirited to do 
anything more than cry and endure. She 
had had an indefinite wish that something 
would turn up to relieve her of her charge, 
but she had never intended to turn her out 
of doors homeless, friendless, penniless. 

She went downstairs more distressed than 
she had ever been before, disposed almost to 
cry with vexation. A servant passed her, 
and looked askance as she did so; it was 

14 
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evidently no secret, then. Theodora shrank 
from asking any questions, for she knew that 
the sympathy of the house would be with 
Penelope ; but at last she rang a bell, and 
when a maid came, she asked, looking out of 
a window as she did so, and assuming an 
indifference she did not feel, " Do you know 
where Miss Winwood is gone ?" 

" No, ma'am," was the reply, in rather a 
jaunty tone, which implied that she wouldn't 
tell if she did. 

"Send Clement to me;" and Clement 
came with a face full of sorrow and anxiety. 

" I suppose, Clement," said Theodora, 
" that Miss Winwood has confided to you 
her plans. Where is she gone ?" 

" I don't know, ma'am, indeed. I only 
wish I did;" and his honest eyes filled with 
tears. 

" No one sent her away, Clement ; it was 
her own naughty, wilful act, and any misery 
that comes from it will be her own fault. 
You must let that be understood, Clement." 
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Theodora was trying hard to make herself 
think that what she had just said was true, 
and perhaps she succeeded, as she was ac- 
customed, like many self-willed people, to 
make truth bend to her will, rather than her 
will to truth. 

" I have know'd Miss Penelope since she 
was a baby, Miss Theo (ma'am, I mean), 
and I have never seen her wilful or naughty. 
A more gentle-spirited young lady it would 
be hard to find. Perhaps if," and for the 
first time in his life Clement's indignation 
brought him to the verge of disrespect. 
" Perhaps if — but there, I don't trouble my- 
self about nothing, but what has become of 
her now ? Dear, sweet young lady, I have 
saved her more than once, and I'll save her 
again. If she's above ground I'll find her, 
and I won't rest in my bed till I do." 

"What do you mean, Clement," said 
Theodora, turning as white as ashes, "if 
she's above ground. Surely you doji't 

think " 

14 * 
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" I think nothing, ma'am, for I know no- 
thing, only what you know, which is that it's 
a soaking wet day, and the young lady is 
gone off, and has no home to go to, and no 
friends, and no " 

Theodora stopped him. " Lose no time, 
Clement. Go, and let me know directly you 
have traced her, and don't gossip about it; 
such things are better not talked of." 

Theodora was gone, or Clement, hot as he 
was, would have said he "was not given to 
gossiping;" so he put on his many-tippeted 
coat — the one he had worn when he found 
the little child in the snow — and set out 
through the driving raia to seek again that 
homeless child. 

Theodora went towards the drawing-room. 
Clement did not tell her that Penelope had 
come to him and said, " Clement, if ever I 
go away, will you take charge of those two 
boxes in my room ? They contain much that 
I value so much. You were always my friend, 
Clement — dear, good Clement." 
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" Your friend, miss ? Yes, I should think 
so. But, lor ! miss, you ain't going away, 
surely ? " 

" I don't know, Clement ; I sometimes 
feel I must. But if I go, don't be unhappy 
about me. I feel so sure that the God of the 
orphan will take care of me." 

This conversation had taken place about 
two o'clock : it was past four when Theodora 
went to Penelope's room and found her gone. 
Meanwhile good Clement had been shed- 
ding tears in the pantry over his plate- 
cleaning, little thinking that even then his 
fears were being realised, and that the bird 
had flown. 

It was October, and the days were closing 
in early. The heavy rain had brought out a 
smell of the earth and of decayed leaves. 
Rain is beautiful in the spring, or even in 
mid-winter. It is cleansing, life-giving, full 
of hope. But in the autumn it is melancholy. 
It is a messenger of destruction ; it hastens 
decay, and bears a character of gloom ac- 
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cordingly. A rough wind, too, tore ruthlessly 
from the boughs the few remaining leaves 
which clung to the branches on which they 
had waved in the summer sunshine, as some 
people cling to their departing youth, even 
when it has become a thing of the past. 
The swallows were gone ; even the dahlias 
in the garden drooped their heads with last 
night's frost ; and only some sober " farewell 
summers" and Michaelmas daisies weathered 
it out, clothed in sedate lavender and sombre 
green. It was a day that made people wish 
it was over — that is, not the day, but the 
dying of the year — and that winter would 
fairly come with its brisk breezes, and crisp 
air, and bare boughs. For bare boughs have 
a beauty, and nature hangs ornaments on 
the despoiled trees — red berries, and filagree 
branches, and varied moss and lichen, and 
delicate silvery hoar-frost, and climbing ivy. 
These are not melancholy, as are the last 
dying days of autumn. 

By the time Clement was able to set out, 
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the sun was setting in golden splendour 
among threatening clouds, and night shadows 
were thrown over the cold, dripping country. 
There was no snow to-day in which Clement 
could trace the little footmarks, as he had 
some ten years or more back. So first he 
went to Dalloway's farm, but no one was at 
home. The farmer was at market, and Rose 
was on a visit to a neighbour. The servants 
had not seen Miss Winwood pass that way. 
Then he went to the village, some three 
miles further, where Mr. Morgan lived, and 
asked if his young lady had taken refuge 
there. But Mr. Morgan had been out all 
day, and his old housekeeper opened her 
eyes wide at the question, and drank in 
eagerly the tale of mystery and wonder ; and 
the housemaid, who overheard it, ran at once 
to the village shop to "tell it to Mrs. Potter; 
and Mrs. Potter told it to every customer 
with great relish and some additions, so that 
though Clement did not succeed in finding 
the young lady, he succeeded in spreading 
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the gossip far and wide, which was just what 
Theodora dreaded. 

It was quite late when he got back, and 
he only returned because it was useless to 
prosecute his search in the dark. Theodora 
put her head out of her bedroom, and called to 
him as he entered, " What news, Clement ?" 
and her face looked anxious and pale and 
miserable. 

" No news at all, ma'am, more's the pity," 
and the old man turned away, lest he should 
say something bitter and reproachful. 

Theodora shut her door, and went to bed ; 
but Clement sat in an arm-chair by the 
fire in the kitchen, to be ready to let in 
his dear young lady, should she come back. 
More than once, when the wind shook the 
doors, he ran to see if it were not she; 
but he only looked out upon empty darkness, 
and each time his hope was mocked. At 
daybreak he was off again, and Frank 
Davenal, too, mounted his horse, using as 
he did so somewhat strong and disrespectful 
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language with reference to his wife, who 
" had got them into such a mess." 

She also put on her cloak and clogs, and 
went about the premises with an umbrella ; 
and when Clement returned at midday, after 
a fruitless search, he found her standing by 
a deep well in the back yard, pale, and 
almost gasping for breath. She looked so 
utterly wretched, that the old man's tender 
heart was touched. 

" I thought— I thought," she said, " that 
I heard a sound in there — some one calling 
me ; but I hear it everywhere. Clement, 
can it be that ? " 

" No, miss (ma'am I mean), she ain't in 
there, that I'll answer for ; for if ever there 
was a God-fearing young lady, she was one. 
She was too brave, too, for such dastardly 
doings as that. So I told Mr. Frank, when 
he talked about having the ponds in the 
wilderness dragged." 

Theodora tottered back, and supported 
herself against the wall. 
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** 'Lcr bless you, sir,'" I says, " 'don't you 
do that; Miss Pennie's no more in there 
than I o. There's no despair in Iter fresh 
young heart. Her conscience wasn't guilty, 
neither, and she loved them ponds, and the 
flowers that grew anent them, too much to 
go for to curse them with a story of sin and 
misery for ever/ You take heart, Miss The. 
I've been all about the village, and among 
the poor folk she loved to visit ; but there's 
one place I have not been to, and that's to 
Canon Dunedin's. I wonder I did not think 
of it before. I am going off there now, 
and if she ain't there I shall go on to Mrs. 
Nancy's; and if she ain't there, I'm dead 
beat. She hadn't too many friends, poor 
young lady, she hadn't ; but those she had 
loved her right down well, and no mistake." 

Theodora turned away. She was alone 
now, for Miss Dashwood had left them, un- 
comfortably conscious of having made mis- 
chief. Besides, the household was anxious 
and miserable, and Florence Dashwood went 
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through life determined to avoid everything 
disagreeable as far as she possibly could. 
" It is a duty one owes to oneself," she said. 
"One really has so many troubles of one's 
own, it does not do to be too tender-hearted 
about other people's. Besides, when people 
get into trouble, it's generally their own 
fault." 



CHAPTER XV. 

HUMBLE FRIENDS. 

O brothers, let as leave the shame and sin 

Of taking vamhr, in a plaintive mood. 
The hohr name of gtkf h oly herein, 

That by the grief of One came all our good. 

Elix. B. Brtraming. 

Man's weakness waiting upon God, 

Its end can never miss : 
For man on earth no work can do 

More angel-like than this. 

Faber. 

WHEN Clement left Theodora, he 
mounted an old mare that had done 
service in the family nearly as long as he 
had, and rode at a jog-trot pace towards 
Minsterbury. He kept hope in his heart, 
for he believed, too, in the God of the 
orphan, and he sang an old Methodist hymn 
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to a crazy tune which he had learnt as a 
boy. As he passed the turning which led 
to the cottage where Molly's mother lived, 
it occurred to him that he would turn in 
there, for it was a favourite haunt of Pene- 
lope's. A curly-headed urchin was dabbling 
in the brook with bare feet. 

" Well, Jack," said Clement, " how's your 
mother ? Have you seen aught of our young 
lady in your parts ? " 

" I maunna tell," said the child, putting 
his finger into his mouth, and turning away. 

"So, ho," said Clement, "that's it, is it?" 
So turning his horse's head, he walked him 

through the brook, and was soon at the 

if 

cottage. The door was shut, which was 
unusual ; and when his knock was answered, 
Mrs. Meadows opened it cautiously, but on 
seeing Clement she smiled a welcome. 

" Oh, it's you, Mr. Clement, is it ? I can 
guess what brings you here." 

" Have you got her ? " said the old man, 
with touching eagerness. 
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Mary Meadows nodded, and put her finger 
on her lip. 

" Hang your horse on the gate, or there 
under the shed, he'll stand out of the wet," 
she said, in a half whisper, "and come in; 
only speak low, she's that nervous that'— 
and here she shut an inner door — "that 
sometimes I think she'll go out of her 
mind." 

" When did she come ? " said Clement, 
shaking the wet from himself, and sitting 
down by the fire. 

"Last night about eight o'clock, poor 
dear ! and as wet as wet, and her face all* 
swollen with crying, and that faint with 
hunger and fatigue, that I thought she'd 
have dropped on the door-sill. ' Mary,' she 
said, in her sweet voice, ' will you take me 
in for to-night ? ' ' Lor bless my soul,' says 
I, ' and who'd have thought of seeing you ? 
Take you in, Miss Plenopy? Yes, indeed, 
and proud to do it. You shall have the 
best bed and board . I've got, and a hearty 
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welcome beside.' So then I took and hotted 
up a glass of elder wine, and set Jack to 
make toast-sippets ; and then I took off her 
wet clothes, and put her to bed in Molly's 
bed (won't Molly be proud ?). As good luck 
would have it, the sheets were aired, and 
all was as clean as a pink, and I sent little 
Kitty with the warming-pan, to make it nice 
and comfortable. And all the while she 
was as meek and thankful as if she had 
been in a palace, and looked up and smiled 
at me, when I did anything for her, like an 
angel. So I tucked her up, and covered 
her up warm, and she turned round and 
went off to sleep like a child. I was up 
and down many times, but still she slept. 
This morning, though, when she woke she 
looked so strange, and seemed so hot and 
restless, that I sent Jemmie over to Mr. 
Morgan. He came directly, and said that 
she was knocked over with exposure to cold 
and fatigue, and that she'd want good nurs- 
ing for a week or two. But wasn't he angry! 
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He looked as if he could have sent them as 
did it where they wouldn't like to be, as 
soon as look at 'em." 

"And what had she been doing of all 
that time, for it seems she left our house 
soon after two ?" 

" Why, as far as I could make out, she 
set off meaning to walk to Minsterbury, to 
Canon Dunedin's; but she grew so weary, 
and was so wet and faint, that when she 
got to the cross roads she turned back, and 
came here." 

" Did she tell you why she had left 
Hern's Nest?" 

" Not a word. Only this morning she 
seized my arm, and said so eagerly, she 
quite frightened me, ' If Mrs. Davenal comes, 
save me from seeing her ; I cannot, cannot 
see her yet.' And when a neighbour came 
in this afternoon, she trembled so and turned 
quite faint, only because she caught sight 
of a black gown." 

"Well, I'm right down thankful to have 
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found her. Praise the Lord for all His 
mercies, so say I ! To be sure, why should 
one be afeard ? The Lord is better able 
to take care of her than a poor, halting 
old man like me." 

"Yes, you may well say that, and I'm 
right glad to hear you're a God-fearing man; 
but what about the tender mercies of them 
as turned out of house and home an orphan, ' 
and one who had done a daughter's duty 
for one as hadn't ? " 

"Ah! yes, indeed, the Lord has to put 
straight many a muddle that we make ; and 
He'll put this straight. He won't let this 
here blessed angel want for a friend or a 
home. I'm as sure of it as though I heard 
Him say, ' Clement, I'll take care of her, 
never you fear.' " 

" She's asleep now," said Mary, as Cle- 
ment prepared to go ; " but I'll tell her 
you've been." 

" Yes, but " and he hesitated. " Now 

if I took off my boots, do you think, Mary, 

15 
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honestly, I might take a look at her? I 
should sleep happier." 

" Well, yes ; only I wouldn't have her 
woke for the world. Go softly." 

So Clement bent his grey head, and went 
on tiptoe without his boots to peep at his 
dear young lady. There she lay, fair and 
calm on the clean little bed in the cottage 
room, the roof arching over her head like 
a church window. A bird hung in a cage 
in the latticed window, and geraniums and 
fuchsias were on the sill. Strings of birds' 
eggs hung about the walls, which were as 
white as whitewash could make them, and 
a few pictures and framed samplers adorned 
them. On the chimney-piece and drawers 
all Molly's treasures were set out, most of 
which had been Penelope's gifts. Among 
them were two china lambs with curly 
fleeces, which Pennie had bought from a 
pedlar at the back door of Hern's Nest when 
a little child, with some money that Ben 
had given her, and which she had packed 
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up in a parcel and directed, and then secreted 
in Molly's weeding basket. There was a 
cottage made of sand and cardboard, bought 
at Malvern Wells ; some doves made of 
sugar off Theodora's wedding-cake ; and, 
in contrast, an elaborate funeral card, " In 
memory of Benjamin Stillingfleet," &c, 
which an undertaker had given to the ser- 
vants at the house. 

" God bless you !" said Clement, as tears 
rolled down his honest cheeks. " You're 
as safe as if you were in a palace, and 
safer. God bless you !" 

When Clement reached home, the house- 
hold was gone to bed as before ; but Theo- 
dora's face, pale and yet more miserable- 
looking than yesterday, peeped through a 
door, and she said — 

" Clement, what news ?" 

" She's all right, Miss The." 

" Thank God ! And where ?" 

" Under a poor man's roof, Miss The, 
but also under the shadow of His wing." 

15* 
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"Tell me where, Clement. " 

" At Molly's mother's. But mind you, 
ma'am, if any one goes for to excite her or 
to trouble her, Mr. Morgan says he won't 
answer for the consequences, for she's very 
ill — just upon the turn between life and 
death." Clement here put the case a little 
stronger, perhaps, than he was warranted 
to do ; but his zeal for Penelope overcame 
his discretion. Besides, he was still feeling 
indignant and irritated towards Theodora, 
and enjoyed giving a last fling. 

Theodora turned away. No one had ever 
spoken to her in the way Clement had done 
before; but her sin had brought her down 
to the dust under her servant's feet. 

Thanks to Mary's tender nursing, Pene- 
lope soon recovered. It was truly touching 
to see the affectionate care which all 
the poor man's household lavished upon 

her. Each child did his little best for the 
lady, and father and mother grumbled at ho 
inconvenience or privation they endured for 
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her sake. Molly, too, when she heard of the 
honoured guest in her house, sent ten 
shillings of her wages, begging she might 
want for nothing. Matthew, when he came 
in from w r ork, rarely came empty-handed, 
but brought either a little cream, or some 
new-laid eggs, or some water-cress, or such 
homely delicacy for the invalid. 

And when she became well enough to sit 
up, she was propped up on an easy chair 
with all the pillows the cottage afforded, and 
the little children brought her — one a cupful 
of nuts, another a bough of blackberries, or 
a bunch of meadow-saffron, or a posy of 
southern-wood and stocks — the best they 
had to give. 

Theodora had been so much frightened by 
what Clement had said to her, that she had 
not ventured to go to see her cousin. She 
had sent him, though, daily to inquire for 
her, and had told him to take supplies from 
their larder of anything that was needed. 
Mary was almost offended at first at this; 
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but Clement soothed her, and managed her 
dexterously. Once Theodora drove to the 
end of the lane, and sent a servant to 
inquire, bearing some flowers and grapes; 
and Penelope heard the trampling of the 
ponies, and even saw the lash of Theodora's 
whip, and the feathers in her bonnet, over 
the bridge. For she often sat now at the 
cottage door, in a tranquil, convalescent state, 
enjoying the sweet, free air, and the golden 
beauties with which autumn decks leaf and 
branch — treacherous beauty, though, for it 
is the disguise of decay. The beech had 
reddened, and the maple glowed in amber 
and gold; the blackberry leaves were 
changing to many shades of crimson and 
brown ; the flowers, too — such as the nas- 
turtium — were pranked in yellow mingled 
with their green — a dance of death, or a 
golden shroud. Long lines of birds, on their 
way to warmer countries, clouded the clear 
blue sky, and the wild clematis shook out 
snowy feathers in the hedgerows, and the 
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spindle berries, pink as the rose, mingled 
with them. All this one day Penelope was 
quietly observing, when suddenly the wicket- 
gate of the garden clicked and creaked, and 
Theodora was seen approaching up the 
cottage garden walk. Penelope trembled, 
and her cheeks flushed. Perhaps she did 
not feel sufficiently sorry for Theodora. We 
are sometimes slow to enter into the 
sufferings of those who have taken an irre- 
vocably wrong step ; and yet they are 
greatly to be pitied. And we must remember 
there is no impassable barrier between 
ourselves and such mistakes ; we might have 
done the same, however we may shrink from 
the thought as an impossibility. 

" I am glad to see you better, Penelope," 
she said, in a constrained voice. 

" Thank you very much. I am getting 
stronger now I can breathe this sweet air." 

" I hope, too, you have reconsidered your 
determination. Your room is ready for you 
at Hern's Nest." 
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" Thank you," again said Penelope, pen- 
sively, " but " 

"But what?" 

" I think not ; indeed, I am sure not. I 
have made my resolve, I cannot return," and 
Penelope covered her face with her thin 
white hands. 

"What shall you do then? You cannot 
think of staying here with these poor people. 
Where can you go ? " 

Penelope had it on her lips to say, " You 
should have thought of that before," but she 
checked herself and said, " I will not let 
these good people suffer for their kindness 
to me, and I shall not stay with them a 
day longer than I can help. Though I am 
not able to repay them now, I shall hope 
to do some day." 

" Well, if you will not return," said 
Theodora, sadly, but not ungently, "you 
must at any rate take this," and she offered 
a purse well filled to Penelope. 

" No, thank you," she replied, very 
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quietly, but so firmly, that Theodora knew 
it was of no use to urge it. 

"But what are you going to do?" asked 
Theodora. " I must know. You know 
nothing of the world. You cannot go pen- 
niless away without a home to go to." 

Penelope was silent, not wishing to say 
what arose again to her lips. 

"You must tell me, Penelope," said 
Theodora again. 

" I have no plan but this," said Penelope. 
" I mean to go to Canon Dunedin. He will 
take me in, and give me advice for the 
future." 

" And in the meanwhile every one will be 
blaming me," said Theodora, bitterly. " But 
I have no influence over you. I cannot even 
induce you to take this money. Is there 
anything that I can do that you will let 
me do ?" 

Penelope was silent for a few minutes, 
then she said, " Will you let Clement drive 
me over to Minsterbury, to-morrow. I can- 
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not walk, and I do not wish to stay here any 
longer." 

" Of course, and I hope Canon Dunedin 
will give you good advice, and tell you to 
come back to Hern's Nest : and Penelope, 
remember you must not" (she was going to 
say, disgrace your friends, but she checked 
herself and said) " remember, you must not 
go to be a governess, or anything of that 
sort ; it would not be right, for the sake of 
your friends." 

Penelope's heart had been softening to- 
wards Theodora until this speech, but these 
words made her flush with pride and anger. 

" Theodora," she said, " I hope I shall 
never disgrace you, which, I suppose, you 
mean by my friends. But you had better 
cast me off and forget me, for I shall try 
simply to do whatever is right, whatever that 
may be ; and our ideas of right and wrong 
are very different." 

" Well, Penelope," said Theodora, " I ex 
pected my visit would be fruitless, and so 
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it has proved. I never had any influence 
over you. Even as a little child, you were 
reserved to me. Perhaps it was and is my 
fault. I begin to think so ; but I shall never 
be different now, so it is of no use making 
resolutions and promises. However, I am 
glad you will let me send the carriage for 
you ; and remember, you must apply to me 
for anything you want." 

Theodora then went into the ccttage, and 
offered money to the good woman who had 
nursed Penelope through her illness, but 
Mary refused it indignantly, and Theodora 
found her as firm as Penelope. So finding 
she could do no more, Theodora left the 
cottage ; but in a few minutes she returned, 
and said to Penelope, " I don't know whether 
you understand that there is a little money of 
your own ? You can hear all about it from 
Mr. Granger, at Minsterbury; he has the 
management of all our affairs." 
" How is it mine ?" said Penelope. 
"You need not fear that it comes from 
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mei" said Theodora, sadly and almost bitterly. 
" It was left you by your mother, I believe; 
but as I said before, I know nothing about it." 

" Thank you," said Penelope. " I did not 
know I possessed a penny. I am very 
thankful to you for telling me." 

There was a silence, but Theodora did not 
offer to go. 

" Penelope," at last she said, " you are 
right, I believe, about not coming back. I 
could not promise it would not be the same 
over again. I cannot trust myself. But do 
you forgive me ?" 

Penelope honestly sought the answer in 
her heart, and then said, frankly and firmly, 
"Yes, thank God, I do; and I am not 
unhappy. I feel so sure that my future life 
will be ordered for me ; and though my 
position appears to be desolate and drear}', 
I do not feel afraid." 

" You are able, then, to apply religion in 
a way I cannot," said Theodora, pensively. 
" When I am living a smooth, unruffled life, 
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I can draw a certain amount of comfort fr6m 

it; but directly trouble and turmoil comes, 

it flies from me like a phantom. If I were 

in your position I should tear my hair in 

despair. I think it is because you have what 

I have not — a single eye. I look this way 

and that way, and try to provide for this 

contingency and the other possibility, till 

I am torn and rent to a thousand pieces. 

But good-bye. You are already looking 

pale; I have done you no good." 

" Good-bye," said Penelope ; and she bent 
forward, and they kissed, and parted. 

The pony-carriage was at the cottage at 
eleven the next morning, with Clement 
driving, and with cushions and wrappers 
and footstools provided for the invalid. The 
parting was a touching sight. Mary sobbed 
bitterly, and all the children clung round 
Penelope. Matthew, too, came back from 
work to see her off; and after a cup of the 
never-failing hot elder wine, Penelope left 
her cottage friends, herself in tears. 
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It was a lovely day, late in October. The 
mist was clearing away from the hills ; but 
here and there the valleys and the meadows 
lay " clad in a comely cloud," which softened 
the outlines, and silvered the brown tints 
of autumn. A smell, peculiar to the season 
of the falling leaf, came up from the woods 
and the hedgerows, and a clear, brisk breeze 
made the poor leaves that lay dead and 
fallen from a higher estate dance, as it were, 
a dance of death. As though — 

Some Robin Goodfellow were there, 
And all the leaves, in festive glee, 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 

Penelope saw it all, and much more, and 
she saw beyond the decay and death of 
autumn and winter. She had learnt that 
God works through suffering in His people. 
Tears are the seeds of joy — slow growing, 
it may be — hidden long in the earth, but 
surely seeds none the less, in a fruitful soil. 
The babe comes to the mother's breast 
through bitter anguish. The haven of rest 
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and inward peace can only be reached 
through a storm-belt of sorrow, and pain, 
and death, that most dreaded and most 
hideous of ills, though he bears spears 

In his strong right hand, 
Are they not keys to the better land ? 
And if they strike to the sinking heart, 
So must the soul and the body part ; 
But they open the prison and shatter the chain, 
And loosen from life and its lingering pain. 

They drove straight to the Close, to Canon 
Dunedin's, but a great disappointment met 
Penelope there. Her old friend had gone 
to Scotland a few days before, and was not 
expected to return till Christmas. 

" What shall we do, Miss, now ?" said 
Clement, in distress. 

"Please, Clement, drive me to Mr. Gran- 
ger's, and come again for me in an hour." 

" And then, Miss ?" 

" I shall go to Nancy." 

Clement's face brightened. 

" Well, that's the best thing you can do, 
Missie, till Mr. Dunedin comes home ; then 
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he'll take care of you, I reckon. And I'll 
just go and put up the ponies for an hour, 
and take a look round the market, and come 
back." 

Poor Penelope dreaded her visit to the 
lawyer's very much. She had little experi- 
ence of life — that is, of life among strangers, 
and she shrank away from contact with 
them. She felt frightened at the smart 
brass-plated door and the huge knocker, 
and almost quailed before the dapper man- 
servant who opened the door. He pointed 
to a side door, upon which was marked 
" office," and closed the grander one as too 
good for ordinary use. The phalanx of 
clerks, and the stiff manner of the old 
manager, who came forward to meet her 
with bows and scrapes, discomfited her yet 
more, and childish tears came into her eyes, 
and childish blushes into her cheeks. Pene- 
lope was eighteen, but still a child ; for she 
lived seventy years ago, when girls were 
shy, and timid, and childlike, fresh, and 
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tender, and diffident. Now such qualities 
are not esteemed. 

" Is Mr. Granger at home ?" she asked. 

" No, Miss, he is in London." 

Penelope was baffled. 

" When will he be back ?" 

" He may be detained a week or two. He 
has a Chancery case in hand." 

"Thank you;" and Penelope turned to leave. 

" Can I do anything," said the old man, 
seeing the distress in the young girl's face. 

"Yes — no, thank you," and she glanced 
round at the clerks, who most of them had 
laid their pens aside, and were watching her 
through the bars of their desks. 

The old clerk understood, and opened a 
private room. 

"Can you tell me," Penelope said, timidly, 
" what money there is of Miss Win wood's in 
your hands ?" 

"Miss Winwood! Miss Winwo.od ! Oh, 
yes ! Mr. Stillingfleet's niece. Why, no ; 
but I can refer. Will you kindly take a seat 

16 
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for a few minutes, and I will let you know. 
You are Miss Winwood, I presume ?" 

Penelope bowed her head ; and the old 
man, after turning over many leaves and 
many papers, said — 

" It has not passed through my hands, 
but I see from entries here that a small 
landed property was left to her in 1798, by 
Mrs. Isaac Winwood, and that it has brought 
in £25, and from that to £30 a-year." 

" Thank you," said Penelope, rising, with 
a lighter heart, for it sounded like a large 
sum to her inexperienced ears. "And is 
there anything due now ?" 

" No, Miss, not till Christmas, and then 
the young lady can only draw it through 
her trustees until she is of age." 

" And who are they ?" 

" Let me see — oh, yes — I see, Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, Junior, deceased, and the Rev. 
Ralph Dunedin, Canon of Minsterbury. 
The vacant trusteeship has not been filled 
up, I see, so Canon Dunedin is alone." 
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Penelope thanked the kind old man, and 
went away. She was distressed at not 
being able to draw any money, as she had 
intended to convey somehow a piece of gold 
into the broken teapot at Mary Meadows's 
— which was the family bank — or to com- 
mission Clement to buy a pig for Matthew, 
which she knew he wished much to have. 
As she was ruminating, she passed a hair- 
dresser's shop, and the name of Jacob Snipe 
over the door struck her eye. It was very 
familiar to her, for Jacob Snipe had cut the 
hair of the household at Hern's Nest as long 
as she could remember. He came round at 
stated times, and had snipped Penelope's 
" crop " as a child, and curled and frizzed 
and powdered her hair in more advanced 
stages of fashion and womanhood. 

The last time he had done so — after 
remarking upon the beauty and abundance 
of Penelope's long chesnut hair — he had 
said in a joking way — 

" Well, Miss, if ever you have a fever, 

16* 
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and have to have your hair cut off, Til give 
you two sovereigns for it, and be proud to 
do it." 

Penelope had laughed merrily at the time, 
at the thought of such a bargain, but now 
the thought suddenly struck her that she 
would claim his promise. 

" Jacob," she said, as the old barber met 
her with bows and smiles, " do you re- 
member a strange proposal you made to 
me the last time you were at Hern's Nest." 

" About your hair, Missie ? Lor bless my 
soul, yes — but, sure enough you're not going 
to " 

" I have had an illness, Jacob, and I wish 
to have my hair cut off." 

The good man looked shrewdly at Pene- 
lope for a moment, and then said — 

" Very well, Miss, only it will make my 
heart as well as my hand ache to cut off that 
beautiful hair." 

Penelope tried to laugh ; and ten minutes 
afterwards she left the shop with the gold 
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pieces in her hand, and shorn of her luxu- 
riant locks. Clement drew up at this mo- 
ment, and she got into the carriage to go 
to Nancy's. 

The drive was through about two miles 
of bowery lanes, deeply cut in a rocky soil, 
about which hung ferns and wreaths of 
. berried bryony, and feathery traveller's joy. 
From the rude red rock trickled down clear 
water, which flowed after in a tiny rivulet 
over shining pebbles. Then came green 
meadows and snug farmsteads, and then a 
sprinkling of white-washed cottages cluster- 
ing round an old grey stone church, which 
nestled among yew-trees. It was a comely 
English village, clean and well-to-do, telling 
the tale of a good clergyman and a good 
landlord. And there among the trees near 
the church befittingly stood the parsonage, 
substantial, unpretending, and beautiful in 
its well-kept garden, and bowered with rose 
and clematis. 

Then they passed the village inn, with the 
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sign of the "Blue Bell;" and then the 
village shop, where cheese and ribbons and 
gown-pieces and brooms, and treacle and 
bonnets, and candles, were mingled hetero- 
geneously in the small bay window; then 
a row of cottages, with rosy children playing 
before them ; and then one more pretentious 
than the rest, standing a little back from 
the road, with a gay and tidy garden before 
it — gay at this season — with dahlias, holly- 
hocks, and farewell summers. There were 
bright green shutters outside the little 
casement windows, and bright green rail- 
ings round the garden, and a bright green 
wicket. Penelope smiled as she saw how 
the character of Nancy came out in the trim, 
tidy cottage and its belongings, while Clement 
got down to give a dignified rat-tat on the 
bright brass knocker. At this a high cap 
appeared above the geraniums, and then, 
with a scream and a rush, Nancy threw the 
door wide open, and welcomed her visitors 
with tears and smiles. 
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" Well, if ever I did — as if it were quite 
providential ; for I've been that low, thinking 
about you, Miss Penelope — and I've a roast 
chicken at the fire, and a custard pudding, 
and no heart to eat them all alone like — and 
if I didn't dream of you all last night, and 
think I saw you a lying ill somewhere — 
and you do look as white as a ghost, and all 
in the fashion with your " crop." Here Cle- 
ment, not that way," and Nancy threw open 
the parlour door with some pride, and dis- 
played a snug and pretty little room, bright 
and clean, and redolent of dried rose-leaves. 
Penelope sank on a chair, for she was weak 
still from her recent illness, and much 
overcome by the touching warmth of her 
reception. Almost before she had time to 
look round her, cowslip wine and home-made 
biscuits were brought for her restoration, and 
she was not allowed to refuse or to resist 
Nancy's orders that she should lie down on 
the clean, smart little sofa by the window, 
while she went to speak to Clement. 
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Then in whispers, in the neat, comfortable 
kitchen, Clement told the story of his young 
lady's flight, and succeeded in rousing 
Nancy's wrath and indignation so well, that 
she seized a frying-pan from the hob, and 
brandished it threateningly at the meek 
man-servant, saying — 

" I hope I shall never see her again. I 
would not trust myself if I did; but I 
thought it would come to this, and it's what 
I furnished my parlour and kept my best bed 
aired for. For what should I want with 
a parlour, else ? And as for the bedroom — 
though I say it, it's fit for Queen Charlotte 
herself. Why the furniture belonged to my 
grandmother, who was housekeeper to the 
Duke of " 

Here Clement interposed, for he had heard 
the story some scores of times before. 
" Well, Mrs. Nancy, I mustn't leave the 
ponies, so good-bye ; but I can tell you 
I feel happier in my mind than I have for 
this many a day. She's in safe hands now, 
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I know," anci he pointed with his thumb 
over his shoulder to the parlour door; " and 
now I don't care so much what I put up with 
myself." 

" But why do you stand it, you old simple- 
ton?" said Mrs. Nancy, laughing. "Why 
should you stay with a missis you don't hold 
with ?" 

" Why, it's just this here, Mrs. Nancy," 
and the old man passed his hands through 
his white hair; "I can't get over them words, 
* Not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward.' I've twisted 'em about all 
ways, and meditated on 'em, as the Psalmist 
says, night and day, but still they seems to 
say nothing else but this, * Clement, you 
have got a missis as is hard to serve ; take 
up your cross, and bear it.' Well, we must 
each mind we hear what our own conscience 
tells us, and that voice is my conscience ; so 
I shall stay on, and bide the Lord's time. 
Your conscience said another thing to you, 
and you followed it: so no man can judge 
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another, or for another. Now, good-bye, I 
must be on my way ; and I'll send the big 
boxes by the carrier to-night." 

And with a few honest tears, and a fatherly 
blessing, the good man left the charge he 
had received from her mother's arms, and 
drove away. Before, however, he did so, 
Penelope had found an opportunity of put- 
ting the two gold pieces into Clement's 
hands, commissioning him to buy a pig for 
Matthew, a gown-piece for Mary, and a 
blanket and sundry trifles for the children. 
It was an errand after Clement's own heart, 
and he did it with a will, and silenced very 
cleverly the remonstrances of Mary, who 
was loth to be paid for her good deeds. 

" * Hoping for nothing again,' it says in the 
Bible," said Mary, pushing the pretty chintz 
gown away from her (the pattern was of 
bright-coloured birds and butterflies on a buff 
ground). " I won't have none of it." 

" Out upon you, Mary Meadows 1" said 
Clement, with authority. " Thee beest a 
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selfish woman after all. Like Jacob, thee 
wantest all the blessing for thyself. Thou 
hast read in the Bible that * it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,' and thou art 
greedy to have the blessing all to thyself." 

Mary looked up with simple, wondering 
eyes. She was not " a scholar " herself, and 
she looked upon Clement as unapproachably 
wise. So she meekly drew the good things 
to her, and soon was marvelling with the 
children at the beauty of the pattern of the 
gown, and the warmth and whiteness of the 
Whitney blanket ; while Matthew and the 
bigger boys, with stolid commonplace plea- 
sure, took the little pig to the sty, and 
foddered him, and discussed him, and pro- 
nounced him good. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SHELTERED AT LAST 

Quiet, daily happiness is the best and truest. 

A. W. Sieueking. 

Of lowly fields you think no scorn. 

Yet gayest gardens would adorn, 

And grow wherever set ; 

Home, seated in your lowly bower, 

Or wedded, a transplanted flower, 

I bless you, Margaret. 

Charles Lamb. 

IT was a beautiful and touching sight to 
see Nancy's pleasure at having at last 
got Penelope under her care ! She waited 
on her hand and foot, lavished all her good 
things upon her, and treated her indeed as 
if she had been Queen Charlotte herself. 
Penelope was very silent, only acknowledging 
by smiles and thanks the loquacious out- 
pouring of benevolence of the old seryant. 
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" You know, Nancy, it is very nice to be 
here, and you make me so comfortable that 
I feel I am shamefully self-indulgent; but 
I ought not to be a charge upon you. Yet 
they tell me I shall have no money till 
Christmas." 

" And I'm very glad of it," replied Nancy. 
"If I could have wished for one thing to 
make me enjoy right thoroughly my snug 
little cottage, it would have been to have 
Miss Penelope to look after. Mind you, too, 
missie, I owe you a pretty heavy deal for all 
the sharp, cross words I gave you when you 
was a child. I am right down sorry for it ; 
but I should do it again if I had a child 
about me. When I see a child, I must at 
it, like a cat at a mouse. I was always 
brought up to it, and it's second nature now. 
But if it'll amuse you and satisfy you, I'll 
tell you what you might do. There's Mrs. 
Mercer, who keeps the fancy shop at Mins- 
terbury. She says to me one day, ' Mrs. 
Nancy, you're a first-rate hand at your 
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needle; why don't you do some of my 
embroidery; it would bring you in a nice 
penny, and help to pass the time.' So I 
looked at it and says, * Well, Mrs. Mercer, 
I don't mind if I do.' So I took some; 
and now she keeps me on at it, and pays me 
well for it. Well, only last week she says 
to me, * Mrs. Nancy, can you paint on 
velvet?' I laughed right out at that. 
' Because,' she says, ' I'm often wanting it 
done; and I've no good hand now.' Well, 
to-morrow's my day for going in, and I'll 
bring you some back, if you like. I don't 
forget the white velvet cigar-case with blue 

forget-me-nots on it you painted for " 

Nancy stopped, and Penelope looked up 
in her face with tearful gratitude. "Oh, 
Nancy," she said, " you have made me quite 
happy. I have been pining because I felt 
I was useless and burdensome. And when 
I had nothing else to do, I felt my reading 
only a self-indulgence. Now I shall be quite 
happy." 
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So Nancy went into the city the next 
day, and returned with materials for Pene- 
lope's painting, and an order for a set of 
chair-seats. 

So Penelope set to work, wandering over 
the country to gather leaves, and berries, 
and the late autumn flowers, which she 
grouped and painted with skill and taste. 
Blue corn-flowers, chickory, scarlet poppies, 
corn marigolds, and the white campion still 
lingered among the stubble that autumn 
time; and these, with wild oats and bearded 
wheat, formed one of her groups. The large 
bindweed again formed another ; berries and 
many-tinted leaves another; ferns another; 
grasses and sedges another; and the hand- 
some leaves of the iris foetida, with its 
cruciform seed vessels filled with scarlet 
berries, a sixth. 

Penelope grew brighter and more cheer- 
ful, and the work prospered, and was greatly 
in demand ; so that soon she had the 
comfort of feeling she was no longer a 
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burden to Nancy. Never once did she go to 
the town herself, and it was never known 
who the clever painter was. She shrank 
from the crowd, and the possibility of 
meeting Theodora or her husband, but she 
enjoyed making friends among the cottagers, 
reading to the old, and talking to the 
children. She went in and out among them, 
and was welcomed and beloved as an angel 
of comfort. The children smiled when 
they saw her coming, and the old people 
counted the hours till they should see her 
again. 

So she lived a happy life, till one day it 
was interrupted. A carriage drove up t& 
the door, and the good old Canon Dunedin 
stepped from it. Penelope was almost sorry 
for the moment, she was so well contented 
with her present life ; but she soon forgot 
all in her joy at seeing again her old and best 
friend. 

" My poor, poor child !" said the old man, 
tenderly; "to think that I should have 
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failed you in your hour of need. I heard 
of it all only yesterday from Clement, and 
I immediately rode over and spoke plain 
truth to your cousin. I should have been 
harder upon her, though, but that she looked 
so miserable and joyless, far more so than 
you do, young lady. And now you must 
come back with me. Mrs. Nancy, my good 
friend, can you spare her?" 

"Yes, sir, for her good, I will. I'm not 
so blind as not to see she'll be more in her 
place with you than with me; but it'll be 
a sorry business for me." 

" Well, well, she can pay you another 
visit; but remember, Mrs. Nancy, I am at 
least ten years older than you, and I have 
not long to be with her." 

So Penelope went to prepare for the 
change, and Nancy wrapped her up tenderly, 
and they parted with tears; and so ended 
a very happy little episode in the life of the 
homeless child. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

s 

A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 

Willst du, dass wir mit hinein 

In das Haus dich bauen ? 
Lass cs dir gefallen, Stein 

Dass wir dich behaucn. 

Ruckert. 

No soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for whom it can 

feel trust and reverence. 

Romola ii. 304. 

PENELOPE fell into her new life very 
soon. It was more congenial to her than 
any she had yet lived, and she felt new 
powers and instincts awaken in her of which 
she had hitherto been ignorant. Her beau- 
tiful home in the grey, picturesque old 
canonry, which overlooked green lawns 
sloping down to the river; the cathedral, 
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grand and still and holy; the frequent bell, 
and the services, in which music took up the 
halting steps of the spirit, and said that in 
worship which cannot otherwise be uttered — 
these were joys to Penelope of a new order. 
She wondered how any one could want more, 
and youth sprang up afresh in her sorrow- 
burdened heart. 

In the early morning she opened her 
window to look into the depths of a grand 
old cedar, among whose sombre branches 
thrushes sang incongruous joy-songs about 
the dawning of a spring which would send 
tio freshness into the solemn tree on which 
they sang. With a springing step and a 
light heart she hastened down to an early 
breakfast — for the old Canon, with a wisdom 
despised by his descendants, loved the young 
hours of the morning ; those hours when the 
joy of youth seems to possess trees and 
flowers, breeze and clouds. 

Then, till the cathedral service, she sat 
by her friend in his study, with books or 

17* 
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drawing, till summoned by the welcome 
bell. 

Then sometimes they — the old man and 
the young girl — rambled over the hills and 
the downs, through the lanes and fields, 
and by the banks of the river. And as the 
spring came on, fresh interests were added 
to their walks by the little wayside flowers 
which sprang up at its call. For the first 
time in her life, too, Penelope found friends 
for whom she cared, and who cared for 
her, — young people of her own age, with 
whom she could exchange thoughts, and 
look together with them from the same 
point in life upon what lay before them. 
This was a new pleasure which she had 
never before experienced. 

As the summer advanced she and the 
old Canon would go into the garden after 
dinner, with their books ; and have tea pre- 
pared for them in a summer-house by the 

* 

river's side. It was pleasant there, for sweet 
sfcents of meadow sweet and of hayfields 
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came on the breeze, and a murmur of rush- 
ing waters mingled with the subdued song 
of the sedge warbler and willow wren. 

Nature surely helps, if it does not suggest 
prayer. It is in harmony with the prayerful 
attitude of the soul, to say the least ; while 
the jar and whirl and discord of cities seem 
to dissipate devotional feeling, and breathe 
on the spirit a deadening breath. It is true 
that some strong natures wrestle with this 
influence, and rise above it the stronger and 
the purer; but yet, like the upas tree, it 
slays its thousands. 

So to Penelope the language in which 
nature spoke to her was a Divine one, and 
the old man unravelled to her many of its 
mysteries. She was never weary of listening 
to him, and he never weary of her questions. 

Thus they were talking one evening when 
the sound of oars was heard in the water, 
and in the dusk of twilight a boat was seen 
approaching. It was no uncommon thing 
for a boat to pass, so Penelope looked at it 
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with a careless gaze, till she saw it draw 
close to the bank, and its owner spring 
ashore, and attempt to moor it. 

" Why, Donald," said the Canon, " is it 
you ? What brings you here ?" 

" My boat," said the young man) laughing. 

" Well, you're truly welcome. You come 
so rarely, that I fear the dull old canonry 
and the dull old Canon do not attract you. 
But," he added, as he saw the visitor 
glance with inquiry at the young lady by 
his side, " I must introduce my nephew to 
you, Penelope. Donald, Miss Winwood." 

Instead of manifesting the polite indiffer- 
ence which would have been natural to him 
on an ordinary introduction, Donald stood 
as if transfixed, and muttered, as if speaking 
to himself — 

" Miss Penelope Winwood ! Yes, I see 
it is. It is like a dream." 

Penelope's colour rose, and then fell ; for 
it dawned,, too, upon her now that the name 
was one familiar to her ears. 
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"Why, Donald," said the Canon, "are 
you awe-struck? or perhaps you have met 
in some other state of existence, and retain 
some shadowy remembrance of it. Come, 
give me your arm, I must go in." 

" I beg your pardon ten thousand times," 
said Donald, " but both the name and the 
countenance are familiar to me. Perhaps 
you forget that poor Ben Stillingfleet was 
my greatest friend." 

Penelope had not yet learned to hear her 
cousin's name mentioned with calmness, and 
she trembled with eagerness as she bent 
forward and said, "Oh, were you then that 
Donald — the Donald of whom he so often 
spoke V 

" Yes, we were more than brothers. I 
need not tell you, his like we shall never 
see again." 

* 

Penelope could say no more. The old 
man laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
supported by the two young people, passed 
through the dew-besprinkled garden into 
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the house. Then Penelope left them, to give 
the necessary orders on the arrival of the 
unexpected guest. 

" It is the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw," said Donald, as he threw himself back 
in a chair opposite to his uncle in the library. 

" It — and thing !" said Mr. Dunedin, 
smiling. " Why, Donald, you forget your- 
self." 

"You misunderstand, me, uncle," said 
Donald, colouring. "I am thinking of the 
attachment between poor Ben Stillingfleet 
and his cousin." 

" Yes, Donald, but you must not let her 
dwell on it morbidly; she has only late\y 
seemed to recover her natural spirits since 
his death. She has, I hope, a long life 
before her, and we must not allow a sorrow 
at fifteen to blight it." 

" Such affection cannot blight a life," said 
Donald. "Even to see such to exist, en- 
nobles life. She is exactly, too, what I had 
imagined, only more beautiful. She has 
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that chastened, etherealised expression which 
suffering sometimes gives. Who is it, uncle, 
that says — 

' And as her spirit is more pure, 
And as it hath the more of heavenly grace, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in '? 

I feel afraid of her, such a thoughtless, sel- 
fish, lazy fellow as I am." 

Old Mr. Dunedin was wise enough to be 
silent, and soon Penelope returned. The 
conversation was carried on chiefly by the 
two gentlemen, and no opportunity occurred 
that evening for Penelope to ask the ques- 
tions which burned on her lips. Donald had 
been with her cousin constantly, knew more 
of his habits than she did, perhaps he had 
cherished up some of his sayings ; but even 
if he had not, to hear him spoken of by one 
who had loved and appreciated him would be 
an intense, though sad pleasure. 

The next day was Sunday — a happy, rest- 
ful Sunday — and towards evening Penelope 
took her books, and seated herself on the 
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steps which led from the library window to 
the garden. Her thoughts were wandering 
from Jeremy Taylor, when she heard a voice 
behind her, saying — 

" Miss Winwood, did you ever see these 
drawings ?" 

" I had rather you called me Penelope," 
she said ; " it frightens. me — that formal 
name." 

" Thank you — it is far easier to me — I am 
afraid, though, ' little Pennie ' is more familiar 
to my ear. These drawings I have kept in 
my folio ever since that winter. 'Poor Ben 
scrawled them one day while he was talking 
to me (I remember every word of that con- 
versation), and I begged them. They are 
very clever, and very charming." 

Penelope took them, and looked at them 
tearfully. In each she herself figured, as a 
fair, slight, childish girl. In one, she sat 
with her lap full of flowers ; in another, she 
was trudging with Molly to the fair; in 
another, making her pilgrimage in the snow; 



\ 
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in a fourth, she was mounted on Brush ; in 
a fifth, she sat demure and notable, with 
needle and work, by the side of the austere 
Nancy. 

There was a rough copy, also, of some 
lines, which Penelope had never seen before. 

They were, " The Child and the Sunbeam." 
She could not but know who "the child" 
was, and tears fell hot and fast as she bent 
over them to read through the mist of weep- 
ing. 

" I am so sorry for you," said Donald, at 
last. " You will let me be sorry for you, be- 
cause I know the same sorrow. There nevei* 
was his like !" 

"Sometimes I am sorry for myself; and, 
again, at others, I feel my sorrow is a sacred 
treasure. At all events, the blessing of hav- 
ing been his friend is worth any sorrow that 
might come." 

" But he would not have you live in his 
grave. I know it ; for he has often said that 
your future happiness was all he cared for." 
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" Do I live in his grave ? Who says so ? 
He is not there. I pray that I may go to 
him when I have done what it is purposed 
I should do." 

" But your life is saddened !" 

"That I cannot help; and no amount of 
reasoning can alter that. When I am with 
young people of my own age, I feel it most. 
I feel somewhat solitary and sad. I know 
they have not my experiences, and it makes 
me feel old — old in its valuable sense — yes, 
old, not in the sense of losing, but of gain- 

ing." 

• "What is that you are saying?" said the 
old Canon, who joined them then. "Per- 
haps you will allow that I may speak from 
experience, and I can say that the gain in 
old age is far greater than the loss. The old 
man must be, indeed, a fool if he still clings 
to this life — if he has not found it to be ' but 
a vapour ' and an empty shadow. That is 
truly a discovery that must produce despair 
— if it stop there — but if, at the same time, 
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the light of another world dawns upon the 
horizon, it is a blessed condition." 

They had sauntered towards the river — 
that touching allegory of life which appeals 
with power to every soul. There it went, 
rushing on — heedless of what" it carried with 
it — tarrying not even when the willow beck- 
oned with its long, loving arms, or when the 
larch dipped its tassels into its waters. 
Cruelly cold and unalterable, it seemed to 
say, " I see nothing but my goal, and to that 
I press forward for good or ill." 

" This river," said the old Canon, " is a 
very old friend of mine. It has taught me 
many lessons, soothed me when I was weary, 
and sung in harmony to my. feelings when 
I was glad. See," he said, pointing to the 
reflections of the trees and delicate weeds, 
" where 

• Sweet views which in our world below 

Can never well be seen, 
Are imaged by the water's love 
Of that fair forest green. ' 

What an artist the fair lady is, and musician, 
too ! Hist !" 
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It was a sweet silver tinkle ; but just then 
the curfew struck out, and bats flew across 
the path. Some belated rooks, too, cawed 
their apologies to rook society for their 
breach of rules ; a rat, too, sprang out of 
the bank, and with a splash and swoop swam 
across the stream. 

It was time to go in. Evening had come 
upon them suddenly. The flowers gave out 
their scent more intensely, as is their custom, 
with the twilight, and the big white lilies 
looked like flower-ghosts in the gloaming. 
The day died beautifully, and put on its grey 
shroud with hope that the morning would 
come. Nature surely teaches us many a 
lesson of faith ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE OLD STORY. 

And all the way to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they keep the time. 

Andrew Marvell. 

Over the mountains and over the waves, 
Under the fountains and under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, which Neptune obey, 
Over rocks that are steepest, Love will find out the way. 

Anon. 

DONALD left early the next morning ; 
but he came again before the summer 
was over, and again and again when the 
hills were golden with corn v Sweet times 
they were, too, fragrant in the memory of 
after years, when the old man and his two 
young friends rambled over the hills, or 
among the lanes and woods and meadows, 
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or went together to the cathedral services; 
when in the evening Donald would take them 
in his boat down the river, and Penelope 
would snatch at the forget-me-nots, and 
gather the yellow flags and the water avens 
on the bank, or the tall loosestrife and 
betony, or in some favoured spot, the stately 
flowering rush ; for 

Near to the river's trembling edge 
There grew broad flag flowers, purple prankt with white, 

And starry river-buds among the sedge, 
And floating water-lilies broad and bright, 

Which lit the oak that overhung the edge 
With moonbeams of their own watery light ; 

And bulrushes and reeds of such deep green 

As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

Then, too, Penelope and Donald would 
sing, and the river would lend that silvery 
charm to their songs which the water mys- 
teriously has power to give. Or they would 
moor their boat, and sketch some dainty bit 
of the river bank, or of the country about. 
Some heron among the sedges, on an island 
in the river, or a barge with its quaintly- 
dressed boatmen, or the glow of evening on 
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the trees, or "the clouds in a thousand 
liveries dight." 

So the summer and the autumn passed, 
and winter came, and still Donald's visits 
continued. Then they gathered round the 
fire in the old library, with its stained glass 
windows and shadowy panels and well-stored 
book-shelves, and Donald would tell of what 
the world was doing, or cull choice bits from 
some new book, or still choicer from time- 
tried poets, such as Dante or Shakespeare. 

One evening they were alone — Penelope 
and Donald — and silent : for they were now 
familiar enough to be silent one with the 
other. At last Donald spoke. 

" Penelope," he said, " I feel almost as if 
I were about to commit sacrilege." 

" Sacrilege ! Then don't do it." 

" I should not dare to do it, only that I 
have, I think, a kind of authority for it from 
one whose words and wishes I know you 
reverence, Penelope." 

"Then it cannot be sacrilege." 

18 
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"The last walk we took together," said 
Donald, "was to buy that dainty dress for 
you ; and on our way our conversation was 
about you. I stupidly and obtusely hinted 
something about his feelings towards you 
which made him angry. Shall I tell you 
what he said? Will you forgive me if I 
do?" 

Penelope bowed her head. She was very 
white; and she clasped her hands tightly 
together, and looked into the fire through 
tearful eyes. 

" He said, Penelope, he should like to see 
you belong to his best friend." 

Neither looked at the other, but Penelope's 
tears fell faster. 

" You think me conceited, perhaps, to 
think he meant me; but I know he did. 
Now, will you forgive me ?" 

Penelope smiled, and there was a rare 
light in her smile, to which few were in- 
different. 

" And you will not leave his wish un- 
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fulfilled, and it. will not be a pain to you to 
fulfil it? Is this too much to ask, Pene- 
lope ?" 

At that moment, before Penelope's answer 
was given, the old Canon entered. 

"Come, children," he said, cheerily, "are 
you asleep ? The cloisters are alight to- 
night with the full moon. Come and see 
them. It is a sight worth the trouble of a 
walk for even an old man !" 

And beautiful indeed it was, for the moon 
touched with silver the old grey arches, and 
pencilled with a delicate pencil each shadow 
on the green sward, and a stillness which 
seemed to speak of heaven, and purity, and 
rest, reigned in the solemn aisles. And as 
they stood interpreting the mystic language, 
a strain of soft music pealed from the or- 
gan — a strain as shadowy and gleamy as the 
scene. 

Penelope put her hand in Donald's, and 
that was her answer. 

" That's right, Penelope," said Mr. Dune- 
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din ; " let Donald guide you across the 
cloisters; there are steps over which you 
might stumble." 

" Uncle, she has promised that we shall 
go hand-in-hand through life." 

" God bless you, my children," said the 
old man. " I feel now as if I could sing, 
with old Simeon." 

And for a moment the two knelt down on 
the cold grey stones, and received a solemn 
blessing from the saintly old man. Then 
they returned home through the moon-lit 
Close, too happy for speech, and not the less 
perfectly happy for the note of melancholy 
which mingled with their joy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

The higher life begins, my daughter, when we renounce our own 

will to bow before a Divine Law. 

Savonarola. 

Nicht der ist in der Wald verwaist, 
Dessen Vater und Mutter gestorben, 

Sondern der, fur Seele und Geist, 
Keine Lieb, kein Wissen erworben. 

Ruckert. 

PENELOPE, come into my study," 
said Canon Dunedin, the next morn- 
ing, as she passed by the door, bright and 
radiant, her beautiful eyes looking larger 
and more lustrous than usual, and her 
cheeks glowing with a blush-rose tint. "Come 
in here. Here is Donald, who has been 
talking in the most dolorous strain, so much 
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so, that I am almost afraid he has infected 
me. He says he has been selfish and cruel, 
and I know not what, and that he fears 
he shall be grey-headed before he can sup- 
port a wife such as you are. He seems 
to think you will need a footman and a maid 
and a carriage. Is it so? I tell him my 
idea of a lady is that she should be able 
to do well whatever it is her duty to do, 
and not only not be ashamed of doing it, 
but adorn it in the doing, whatever it may 
be. I tell him that that is not a lady who 
minces, and looks this way and that, to 
see what other people do or what other 
people think; and I tell him, too, that he 
will not find you one of that sort, but that 
he will see that you will do well whatever 
you have to do, and think nothing too mean 
to be well done." 

Penelope laughed. " Indeed, uncle, I care 
nothing for riches in themselves, and I know- 
very well that refinement and simplicity of 
living are quite compatible." 
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" You are quite right there. Now let 
Donald speak for himself. I am very cross 
with him. It seems as if he had set his 
heart on growing grey alone." 

" For shame, uncle, you misrepresent me. 
The truth is (of course, I ought to have 
thought of it before), that I feel now to 
hesitate whether it will be right for me to 
take Perelope into my struggles and trials ; 
for I am a poor man, and shall be, I fear, 
for some years to come. I cannot offer her 
a home I think worthy of her." 

"Fiddle -de -dee," said the Canon. "I 
know what you have, and it's my opinion 
(it may le heretical) that it's a capital 
school for a young couple to begin life with 
a struggle It makes me indignant to see 
some of the young people I meet with 
content to put their love in their pockets 
till it grows cold, and they get old, because 
they have not moral courage to begin life 
together uiless they can do it as grand as 
their neighDOurs. There is no poetry in mar- 
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riages between people who think a certain 
number of servants necessary to happiness, 
and a drawing-room furnished after a certain 
model. Depend upon it, God's intertion 
is that a young man and his wife should 
learn together the lessons which come from 
the struggles of early married life, ard very 
blessed ones they are, too. Besides, they 
comfort one another, and strengtien one 
another, and love one another the nore for 
sharing their sorrows and trials. Of course, 
there is something to be said a» regards 
prudence, and so forth ; but it seens to me, 
as you have a provision for your wfe, though 
it is not large, there is no more impru- 
dence in your marrying than is jistified by 
faith and trust in the precept, Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.' " 

" But could you be happy in my dreary 
chambers, Penelope ? for there we must 
live, I suppose, at present — yoj who are 
accustomed to sunshine and freedom, and 
who love the beautiful in everythhg." 
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" Donald, lad, she'd not let them be 
dreary — she'd make a very prison cheery. 
And I know her well enough to say 
she's too brave to succumb to minor diffi- 
culties." 

" Thank you, uncle," said Penelope, with 
a smile. 

"And thank you also, uncle," said Donald, 
" for you speak my wishes for me. I am, 
as you .will believe, arguing against my 
inclinations, and am truly overjoyed to hear 
my reasoning outreasoned. You express 
my ideas of a perfect marriage and of an 
ideal woman." 

" And yet you do Penelope the discredit 
to doubt whether she is up to that ideal. 
Out upon you, man, you sha'n't have her 
if you don't take care." 

Donald and Penelope laughed. 

" I see," continued their old friend, " I 
shall have to manage it all, fix the wedding 
day and do the courting. Donald, I never 
expected that you would be a laggard in 
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love. But come, the church bells are ring- 
ing. Get me my stick, Donald. You and 
Penelope may follow, if you are in charity 
one with another; and I hope you'll come 
to your senses, Donald." 

I suppose Donald did come to his senses, 
for soon the clouds passed from his face, 
and the wedding was fixed for some time in 
May — that month when joy-bells ring in 
tune with nature, and all the world is 
young. 

In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's breast ; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove ; 
In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love. 




CHAPTER XX. 

TWO WEDDINGS. 



AH women love a wedding. 

Gerald Massey 

The snowdrop and then the violet 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet ; 
And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
Which led through the garden across and across, 
Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells, 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels. 

ShtlUy. 

" T Tl TELL, Penelope," said the old Canon 
* » one morning, " I have selected my 
guests for the wedding, now you must choose 
yours ;" and he pushed towards her a list of 
his own immediate friends and neighbours. 

" I have no friends," said Penelope, sadly. 
" I am quite alone, you know. When Donald 
was talking nonsense the other day about 
his selfishness in asking me to be his wife, 
I could not help fearing I was selfish to let 
him join himself to such a life as mine." 
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" Has been," said Mr. Dunedin. 
" Yes — has been. But, uncle, something 
tells me it also will be. I think there is 
a character in lives which goes through to 
the end. Do not think I say it irreverently, 
but I feel I have a destiny to suffering. Great 
suffering, with occasional gleams of intense 
happiness, is my experience of life, and I 
think it will be the same to the end." 

" Penelope, child, you have had enough to 
make you morbid. But put away such 
thoughts ; you have nothing to do with the 
future. And now for the guests. Is there 
no one you would like to have here ?" 

"Nancy, and Clement, and Molly," said 
Penelope, with a smile. 

" Of course, child," and Mr. Dunedin 
jotted the names down ; " and who besides ?" 
Penelope thought for a moment, and then 
said, " Rose Dalloway." 

" Yes — sweet Rose Dalloway, her memory 
is as fragrant as her name. And who be- 
sides ?" 
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Penelope was silent. 

" I fancy we are both thinking of the same 
people," he continued. " Theodora and her 
husband." 

" Yes, uncle; they ought to be asked." 

" I think so : not because they deserve it, 
nor for the sake of keeping up appearances 
in the eyes of the world, but because Chris- 
tian charity should reign, especially at such 
a time. It is a blessed thing to l owe no 
man anything, but to love one another.' So 
we will put our dignity aside, and ask them 
to come and rejoice with us." 

The old. sad look came over Penelope's 
face. Theodora was associated with so 
much of the painful past ; but she said, 
bravely, " Yes, uncle; thank you for helping 
me to do right." 

So the invitations were sent, and the- an- 
swers were anxiously awaited. 

Clement and Molly and Nancy accepted 
with gratitude and overflowing joy. Rose 
wrote a " blushing " letter, saying that she 
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was honoured and pleased that she had been 
remembered ; but that Aleck was come from 
Scotland, and they had agreed to marry 
about the same time as that fixed by Miss 
Winwood. They were going to live with 
her uncle, and Aleck would help with the 
farm, for the old man was getting infirm. 
She was coming to Minsterbury, however, to 
stay with an old aunt ; and they had some 
thoughts of being married from her house, at 
the cathedral, much about the same time as 
was fixed for Miss Winwood's marriage. 

" Oh, they must be together," said the 
Canon. " That will be the proper ending of 
the friendship begun, I think, when you were 
tiny children, and kissed each other on the 
sly through a farm-house window. I will 
arrange it. Go on, there is another letter." 
" Yes, Theodora's." She wrote : 
" It is very generous of you, Penelope, to 
wish me to be at your wedding, but I feel I 
should mar your joy, and I do not wish to do 
that. I enclose you a cheque for a hundred 
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pounds, and ask your forgiveness for the 
past. As to the money, do not be burdened 
by gratitude on account of it, for it is yours 
by right, and you must take it. My hus- 
band hopes to be with you as my representa- 
tive," &c. 

***** 

May was in full beauty — how can we say 
more ? Buttercups gilded the meadows, haw- 
thorn filled the hedges with fragrance, the 
thrushes sang among the lilac blossoms, and 
golden garlands of laburnum danced in the 
soft west wind. The delicious snowy balls 
of the guelder rose were tossed by the same 
gentle breeze among waxen apple blossoms 
and ivory-petalled seringa. Underneath, the 
sweet allison supplied the bee with an abun- 
dant harvest ; and blue periwinkles stared 
with wondering eyes at their neighbours the 
hypatica and the aconite. 

The young bride with her friends walked 
across the Close to the cathedral, dressed 
gracefully, but simply, in a white kersey- 
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mere riding habit, and a white chip hat and 
feathers. 

As the party from the canonry entered the 
cathedral, another bridal group approached 
by another door, the centre of which was 
the pretty, smiling, dainty Rose Dalloway. 

Weddings now are not often poetical or 
picturesque. Gunter and Madame Elise 
figure too prominently in them, and perhaps 
this is unavoidable. But these weddings 
were happy and beautiful, and the hearts of 
all present were in tune with the bells that 
pealed overhead and the sunshine that poured 
down upon them. 

3Jf •!? 3(f ^p w 

Here our story ends ; for this volume deals 
. only with the childhood of Penelope — a child- 
hood which trained" her for a noble course 
and a brave career — a career, however, with 
which we have not now to do. 
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